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I. 

INTEODUCTOEY. 

In a populous and enterprising town of New 
England there had been during the year a good 
deal of discussion on religious matters^ started by 
certain ^liberaF' utterances from one of the 
orthodox pulpits. This discussion was of general 
interest enough to engage the attention of a local 
club whose meetings, for two or three years, had 
been held once a fortnight to talk over, in a some- 
what informal way, current events of importance, 
especially those of an economic and a political 
character. All the original members of the club 
belonged to different orthodox Churches, though 
the views of several of the number, so far as 
they could be defined, were anything but ortho- 
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dox. As a matter of f act^ the members of nearly 
all those Churches could be, if so minded, de- 
structive higher critics, skeptics, agnostics, or 
almost anything else, and still remain in good and 
regular standing, provided they had some measure 
of respectability and paid liberally towards the 
support of the gospel. 

The question that, for a few meetings, had 
been before the club was this: ^T!s there a God, 
and is he the kind of being the Bible describes ?'^ 
At the time the writer of these pages was intro- 
duced to the club the question for discussion had 
taken this form : ^^Do the revelations of the Bible 
as to the moral character of God harmonize with 
the teachings of science, philosophy, and history ?" 

Owing to conflicting opinions among the mem- 
bers it was deemed wise to determine at the outset, 
if possible, the grounds on which there could be 
at least essential agreement. The wisdom of find- 
ing such grounds, whatever questions are under 
discussion, is unquestionably of very great im- 
portance. The sources of information concerning 
the moral character of God, without much diffi- 
culty, were agreed upon and were these: The 
Bible, the Physical Universe, the Constitution and 
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Operations of the Human Mind^ and History. 
With marked unanimity it was agreed that these 
are not only legitimate sources of information 
concerning religious matters^ but^ outside of a 
supernatural revelation, are the only ones, and 
that whatever doctrine or view is supported by the 
largest number of facts derived from these sources 
should be regarded as true. 

The only one of these that was called in ques* 
tion, was the Bible. Dr. Clarke, a physician of 
high standing in his profession, a Presbyterian, a 
leading member of the club, and the most pro- 
nounced free-thinker in it, took the ground that 
the revelations of the Bible are so self -contradic- 
tory, and interpreters are so at variance with one 
another, that as a source of information it should 
be ruled out of their discussions. 

But Mr. Hosford, a learned and successful 
lawyer, a Baptist, and by far the strongest advo- 
cate in the club of primitive orthodoxy, excepting, 
perhaps, a Dr. Young, contended that the Bible 
is no more self -contradictory than are the facts of 
matter, mind, or history, and that Bible theolo- 
gians in their interpretations are no more at vari- 
ance with one another than are philosophers and 
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scientists when attempting to define or explain 
the phenomena of matter and mind. 

It was finally agreed that the Bible should be 
allowed a place of equal authority with all other 
sources of information, with this provision, that 
it should be interpreted by the same rules that 
are employed in cases of other ancient litera- 
ture, and that the literal meaning should be taken 
except when the figurative is manifestly intended. 
These preliminary matters being arranged, it was 
agreed that, for the month to come, two papers 
should be presented at each meeting. The two 
fixed upon for the meeting, a fortnight hence, had 
for their subject "The Groodness and Severity of 
God as Revealed in the Bible/^ 

To the Eev. Charles Lawrence, a recent gradu- 
ate from a "progressive'^ theological seminary, was 
assigned the first paper and to Mr. John Tracy, 
an educated business man, was assigned the 
second. The theological views of Mr. Lawrence 
were so far from being established during his 
seminary course that they were completely unset- 
tled. He was already in doubt whether to join the 
Methodist Conference or go into some mercantile 
business. One of his professors, who belonged to 
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what is called the higher critical school, had often 
spoken in his classes of the beneficial effects of 
liberal views of the Bible and of theology upon 
his own mind, but young Lawrence, in adopting 
those views, had felt nothing of the kind. The 
Bible, rather, had become to him of no more 
authority than Homer or Shakespeare; his love 
for God and mankind had not been increased, and 
it could not be seen that his consecration was any 
more complete than when from a pious home he 
had entered the theological school to prepare for 
the Christian ministry. He even had found him- 
self, after awhile, agreeing with remarks made by 
another of his professors, that the God described 
in the Bible and in early theological literature is a 
monster of cruelty, and that no sensible man can 
believe in an orthodox hell or in a personal devil 
any longer. In a word, the inevitable logical out- 
come of a departure at any point from primitive 
orthodoxy was being felt by young Lawrence. The 
incarnation of Christ had begun to seem quite 
improbable; Joseph really was the father of Jesus, 
who was no more the Son of God than is any 
other devout and great reformer. The literal 
resurrection of Christ appeared to the young man 
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to be beset with innuinerable and insurmountable 
difficulties; the so-called rational way of looking 
at Christ's resurrection — ^namely, that Mary and 
the other women mistook a vision for a reality, 
that naturally enough Paul and other early Chris- 
tians fell intp the error that innocently had been 
started by the women — ^was no longer questioned 
by young Lawrence; and that there are many 
errors in the Bible was the admission made by him 
whenever talking with his confidential friends. 
He was thus well on the way to a thoroughgoing 
skepticism which, if followed out logically, would 
land him in the mazes of agnosticism, if not in a 
blank atheism. 

Mr. Tracy, the other member who was to pre- 
sent a paper on the same evening, was a very suc- 
cessful Sunday-school teacher, as well as business 
man, and had collected a theological library far 
superior to that of any clergyman in town, with 
possibly one exception. He was an extensive 
reader, and it was unaccountable to his so-called 
liberal friends that he still entertained the ex- 
tremely conservative theological views he had re- 
ceived in his early life. 



n. 



BIBLE REVELATIOlSr AND GOD'S GOOD- 

NESS. 

At the next meeting of the club all the mem* 
bers, with several invited guests, were present; 
for, after all that has been said as to the unpopu- 
larity of theological subjects, they have an abid- 
ing hold upon human hearts that is equaled by 
scarcely anything else. 

They are thoughts of God and of his relation 
to the universe that are among the first to engage 
the attention of a young man, and will be among 
the last to visit the soul of an aged man as he 
stands upon the borders of the invisible world. 
No mistake, therefore, can be greater than that of 
the modern pulpit when substituting economics 
and politics for theology, even if an awakening 
of popular interest is the chief object sought. 
Theological problems of themselves need never be 
dull ; if there is dullness, it is because of the com- 
monplace and uninteresting methods of present- 
ing and illustrating them. 

15 
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The meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent; Mr. Morton, who did not know much except 
to be aflfable, a faculty or an art, however, that 
has proved quite an important factor in the 
success of men whose principal aim is popularity. 

Mr. Lawrence, the first speaker, being called, 
stepped to the desk assigned the speakers and 
wisely consumed none of his time in offering 
apologies, which was no small surprise to those 
present, for in case of young and old foolish men, 
apologies, which are almost always a sort of back- 
handed self-praise, are expected. As a matter of 
fact, young Lawrence had followed the instruc- 
tion of one of his professors that an apology never 
should be ofiEered at the beginning of an address, 
and that, at its close, there may be no need of one. 

Mr. Lawrence, in giving the Bible passages on 
the goodness of God, very properly quoted from 
the Eevised Version; for it is a more accurate 
translation of the original text than the so-called 
Authorized Version. His grouping of texts was 
the following : 

For thou. Lord, art good, and ready to 
forgive; and plenteous in mercy unto all 
tbem that call upon thee. 
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Israel^ hope in the Lord; for with 
the Lord there is mercy^ and with him is 
plenteous redemption. 

The Lord is full of compassion and 
gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
mercy. 

The Lord is good to all^ and his ten- 
der mercies are over all his works. 

For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have eternal life. 

For scarcely for a righteous man will 
one die; for peradventure for the good 
man some one would even dare to die. 
But God commendeth his own love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us. 

The Lord is not slack concerning his 
promise, as some count slackness; but is 
long-sufiEering to you-ward, not wishing 
that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance. 

Mr. Lawrence also read, with a good deal of 
effectiveness, those matchless parables, "The Lost 
Piece of Money,'* "The Lost Sheep,'* "The Good 
Samaritao,** and 'TThe Prodigal Soil'' 

2 
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He next called attention to the attitude of 
Christ toward the Samaritan woman^ his forgive- 
ness of the sinful woman at Capernaum^ his kind 
words to another of the same class at Jerusalem; 
he dwelt upon the tender assurances of Christ to 
the thief on the cross, and upon his prayer, while 
on the cross, for those who were crucSyig hhn. 

'^ow,^' said Mr. Lawrence, with a measure of 
triumph in his bearing, ^%t me ask if any one, 
while contemplating this grouping of passages and 
references can for a moment doubt that whatever 
else the Bible teaches, it clearly, emphatically, and 
repeatedly sets forth the boundless and tender 
compassion and love of Qod ?^' 

Then, following the lead of one of his theo- 
logical professors, the young man used these 
words : "Gentlemen, since Christ represents more 
perfectly than any one else the moral character of 
Qod, it follows that the orthodox doctrine of fu- 
ture punishment, of hell, and of demons can not 
be true; for a Being of such infinite goodness, 
tenderness, and mercy never would allow the exist- 
ence of hellfire nor send his creatures into it. 
Indeed, it is the rankest Bible heresy to believe 
and teach such dogmas. Let us rather rest our 
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faith and build our theology upon that peerless 
passage from the Epistle of John which is essen- 
tially the summing up of Bible revelation as to 
the Divine nature, ^Qod is love/ '^ 

As the young theologian moved quietly back to 
his seat, there appeared to be very general ap- 
proval of his paper; at least it seemed so, if one 
may judge from the applause that greeted him. 
But a speaker, if intelligently clever, will not es- 
timate over highly such demonstrations, for they 
do not always indicate even full agreement with 
the sentiments expressed. Earnestness awakens 
more enthusiasm than the wisest utterances, and 
may win applause almost regardless of what is 
said. And, too, applause is sometimes given to a 
young man merely by way of encouragement; 
hence, if a young clergyman takes seriously every 
compliment that is paid him, or if he regards 
praise as a measure of his ability, he will shortly 
imagine himself to be a great man, though he is 
really of little consequence. 

The president of the club was unusually 
effusive in bows and words while expressing his 
commendation of the paper, and then asked if 
any member bad a word to eay. 
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Mr. Hosford, already referred to, who was 
familiar with theological literature of the sterner 
type, seeing the peril to which the youthful 
theologian was exposed, and desiring to be of 
benefit to him, said, in reply to the call of the 
president, that he would take the time of the club 
merely to remark that his young friend had pre- 
sented a paper of decided merit except in the 
conclusions reached, which not only were not 
altogether germane to the discussion, but were 
based upon what must be regarded as a very one- 
sided view of the subject. 

*'Still,'' continued the lawyer, 'Tifr. Lawrence 
in this matter is no more guilty of poor logic than 
have been older men than he, and doubtless his 
theological professors are partly to blame for the 
erroneous statements in the concluding sentences 
of his paper. And I am convinced,'^ continued 
Mr. Hosf ord, "that the modem theological school 
in some of its departments is almost boundless in 
its conceits and logically defective in its reason- 
ings, especially in drawing sweeping inductions 
from limited data, a process of reasoning that 
allows one to prove or disprove almost anything — 
an absurdity even. 
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'TIence there should be extreme caution and 
modesty in passing judgments upon the opinions 
of others and in reaching conclusions as to the 
future, unless the investigator is sure that he 
commancls a very wide range of vision, and has tn 
hand the largest possible number of facts/' 

During these remarks of Mr. Hosf ord, there 
was considerable uneasiness on part of the presi- 
dent, who evidently thought that the implied 
criticisms upon the young clergyman were entirely 
uncalled for, and needlessly severe. 

But really the critic was a better friend to Mr. 
Lawrence than was the president of the club. One 
is not a friend who is silent when knowing that 
one has faults; a friend is one who frankly points 
out faults that they may be seen and corrected. 



ni. 

BIBLE REVELATION— GOD'S SEVEEITY. 

Mr. Tracy, the well-read Sunday-scliool teacher 
and successful business man, was then called upon, 
but before beginning his paper paid the previous 
speaker, Mr. Lawrence, a very courteous compli- 
ment for the work done, but added that there ap- 
peared to be another side of the question, which, 
if carefully examined, would enable one to reach 
very different conclusions from those of his young 
friend. *That is,*' continued Mr. Tracy, *^ible 
revelations of God's severity are no less con- 
vincing than those quoted in proof of Divine good- 
ness. Notice the following, for instance: 

And the Lord said unto Moses, I have 
seen this people, and, behold, it is a stiff- 
necked people; now therefore let me 
alone, that my wrath may wax hot 
against them, and that I may consume 
tbem. 

22 
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Thine hand shall find out all thine 
enemies; thy right hand shall find out 
those that hate thee. 

Thou shalt make them as a fiery fur- 
nace in the time of thine anger; the 
Lord shall swallow them up in his wrath, 
and the fire shall devour them. 

Wherefore art thou red in thine ap- 
parel^ and thy garments like him that 
treadeth in the winef at ? 

I will tread the winepress alone; and 
of the people there was no man with mo, 
yea I will tread them in mine anger, and 
trample them in my fury; and their life 
blood shall be sprinkled upon my gar- 
ments and I will stain all my raiment. 

For the day of vengeance is in mine 
heart. 

Behold, the Lord will come with fire, 
and with his chariots like a whirlwind, 
to render his anger with fury, and his re- 
buke with fiames of fire. 

For by fire and by his sword will the 
Lord plead with all fiesh; and the slain 
of the Lord shall be many. 

The Lord is a jealous God and 
avengeth; the Lord aveiig^\Xi%xASs»\?Q^ 
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of wrath . . . The Lord will by no 
means clear the guilty. 

The mountains quake at him^ and 
the hills melt^ and the earth is burned at 
his presence^ yea^ the worlds and all that 
dwell therein. 

Who can stand before his indigna- 
tion ? And who can abide in the fierce- 
ness of his anger ? his fury is poured out 
like fire, and the rocks are thrown down 
by him. 

'There are other passages of similar import,*' 
continued Mr. Tracy, ''often quoted by those on 
the one hand who seek to condemn the Bible for 
its severity, and by those on the other who would 
warn men of danger if they continue to sin against 
the ruler of the universe. Such are the following : 

Come and see the works of God; he is 
terrible in his doings towards the chil- 
dren of men. 

The sword without, and terror with- 
in, shall destroy both the young man 
and the virgin; the suckling also with the 
man of gray hairs. 

I will laugh at their calamity. 
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I will make my arrows drunk with 
blood. 

When the Lord thy God shall drive 
them before thee^ thou shalt smite them 
and utterly destroy them; thou shalt 
make no covenant with them or show 
mercy unto them. 

I will heap mischief upon them. I 
will send mine arrows upon them; they 
shall be burned with hunger and de- 
voured with burning heat, and with bit- 
ter destruction.^^ 

Mr. Tracy closed with these words : 
''Our friend Mr. Lawrence concluded his paper 
with the beautiful words of the Apostle John, 
'God is love.' You will pardon me if I conclude 
mine with the well-nigh startling words of the 
Apostle Paul, 'God is a consuming fire.' '' 

As Mr. Tracy resumed his seat, there was 
neither applause nor other sign of approval. And 
why should there have been ? Are not men more 
fond of earth's beautiful surface than of the fires 
that are smoldering in its bosom ? Are they not 
more in sympathy with quiet atmospheres than 
with tornadoes; with the fragrant rose than with 
the hard, sharp thoTR ? 
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When the meeting, a moment later, was thrown 
open to the members and guests present for re- 
marks, all eyes turned instinctively toward Dr. 
Clarke, the well-known defender of liberalism, 
as if expecting some adverse criticism on the pa- 
per of Mr. Tracy. 

After closing his eyes for a moment, a way he 
had when getting himself together, he arose and 
with considerable deliberation said: ^^Gentlemen, 
in my judgment one of two or three things is 
true, — either the passages quoted by my friend 
Mr. Tracy are interpolations, or are highly, in- 
deed almost sensationally, figurative; or if they 
are neither, then the Bible, so far as these pas- 
sages are concerned, is not worth to me more 
than its weight in old paper. I insist that no in- 
telligent man can believe in such a God as these 
passages describe. Therefore since the genuine- 
ness of Mr. Tracy's quotations is pretty well 
established, and since if they are figurative 
they must mean something terribly appalling, 
there is nothing left for me except to reject all 
such passages, accepting only those that harmon- 
ize with the dictates of common sense, as certainly 
the passages presented by Mr. Tracy 3o not. And 
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allow me to add that the published views of an 
eminent Western lawyer, recently deceased, very 
nearly express the opinion of the Old Testament 
that I find myself fast approaching, and if you do 
not object I will read an extract or two from my 
late friend, Mr. IngersoU: ^Now, let us see,' 
writes Mr. IngersoU, Vhat kind of a God this 
book [the Bible] describes. In the first place, he 
drowned an entire world. Is it possible for the 
imagination of man to conceive a more dreadful 
thing? And yet that was by a God of infinite 
mercy, and that God tells me how to raise my 
children. Do you think he ought to do it when he 
had to drown his own ? What would you think of 
a father who had to drown his children? What 
would you think of a God of infinite power and 
wisdom that would make people, knowing that he 
would have to drown them ? I would rather wor- 
ship a god of stone than one who would drown his 
own children. I would rather worship a god of 
stone than one who would command a general to 
rip open, with the frightful sword of war, the 
sweet bodies of women and children. A stone god 
never did anything like that. I pray you, do n't 
let these passages of Scripture iiotJi Wi^ QSSiL^^'^- 
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tament pluck from your hearts the sweet blossoms 
of pity, and trample them beneath the bloody foot 
of superstition. When you read anything that 
shocks your heart, you may take your oath that 
an infinite God never wrote it.' 

"Now/' continued Dr. Clarke, "I think these 
are my sentiments. If those passages from the 
Old Testament, quoted by Mr. Tracy, represent 
God correctly, then he is a being of such excessive 
cruelty that he should no longer be loved nor 
worshiped, but should be hated by the whole 
human family.'' 

Following this speeech of Dr. Clarke, there 
were brief remarks by several others who were 
in such close agreement with the Doctor that 
the club seemed to be almost composed of infidels 
and skeptics. A member, who evidently thought 
himself somewhat of a logician, expressed himself 
thus: "If the Bible in one passage says God is 
love, which I believe, and in another says God is 
a consuming fire, which I do not believe, then 
there is a manifest contradiction. Both state- 
ments can not be true; therefore, the Bible is not 
worthy of my confidence." 

Another said: ^T. do not think I am exactly 
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prepared to throw away the Bible, but I confess I 
am all tangled up by the discussions of this 
evening/^ 

There seemed to be but one member of the 
club who was able or disposed to relieve the em- 
barrassment by throwing a measure of light upon 
the chaos in which the meeting found itself. It 
was Mr. Hosford, the lawyer, who, with consid- 
erable seriousness in his manner, arose and said: 
'T\Iy friends, it appears to me that in the two 
papers presented this evening we have not neces- 
sarily conflicting views of God, but what may be 
termed an enlarged view. In other words, the 
representative passage, 'God is love,* gives only a 
partial conception of the Divine nature. The 
same is true of the other representative passage, 
'God is a consuming fire.* The enlarged and more 
correct view is set forth by the Apostle Paul in 
these words : behold, therefore, the goodness and 
severity of God,* or, as several of the earlier ver- 
sions render the passage, 'Behold, therefore, the 
kindness and rigorousness of God.* And, more 
than this, we do not see how it is possible for one 
to read the Bible carefully or for one to have 
listened to the two papers pieaeiA^^ \!tC\% ^-^^tsss^^ 
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with the attention they deserve, without receiving 
the conviction that the Bible, by type and figure, 
by historic record and biographic sketch, by ap- 
peal, entreaiy, and warning, by direct and inf eren- 
tial announcements, teaches clearly not one but 
two things, namely, the goodness of God, and the 
severity of God. 

*^But what I arose more especially to say,'* con- 
tinued Mr. Hosf ord, "is this, that I am sorry some 
of our members have shown what, as a lawyer, I 
frequently have noticed among jurymen, an incli- 
nation to reach a verdict before the evidence is 
half in. The fact seems to have been overlooked 
that we agreed to study four sources of informa- 
tion concerning God; and here some of us are 
reaching conclusions when as yet only one of these 
sources has been examined. This reminds me of 
a juryman whom I once knew. He had listened to 
the argument of the prosecuting attorney, and in- 
sisted that he did not care to hear anything more, 
because his mind was made up already, and what- 
ever else might be said would only lead to con- 
fusion. 

'before final judgments are pronounced one 
oughi to look at all the facts as they are; at 
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whole rather than half truths; for unless this is 
done one is in danger of being carried away by 
one's individual desires or conceits and landed 
anywhere rather than on the shores of truth. 
One's knowledge by this false or partial way of 
looking at things, will certainly be, as Tennyson 
says, ^A twilight culture lighted through a slit/ 

**The duty of courage, patience, and sincerity 
in facing all revelations bearing on the moral 
character of God, is imperative; otherwise one 
very likely will place one's self in what is termed 
the gorgeous air of optimism, and remain there 
until the vision is so fatally impaired that one can 
not see the perils that are threatening; one might 
as well take opium and call the dream that follows 
a reality. That is, before one is prepared intelli- 
gently to criticise the Bible as to its revelations 
concerning the moral character of God, one must 
study the volume of matter, that oldest testament 
on theology, and ascertain what are its revelations 
concerning the kindness and rigorousness of God. 
The nature and operations of the human mind 
and the history of the universe must also be care- 
fully and patiently studied; and these three vol- 
umes — ^matter, mind, and history — Txmat \i^ ^oc^r 
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pared with the more clearly stated revelations of 
the Bible; when this is done^ and not before, is 
one prepared to say what is or what is not the 
truth as to the character of the Creator and Buler 
of the universe. 

*^ Another thought, suggested by a remark of 
Dr. Clarke, that I intended to speak of, had al- 
most slipped my mind, and owing to the lateness 
of the hour, I will now only in the briefest manner 
refer to it. He told us, as you remember, that the 
Old Testament, owing to the rigorousness of its 
teachings, was fast losing its authority with him. 
But if that position is taken, there is only one 
logical outcome; namely, that very soon the New 
Testament, only so far as it commends itself to 
the individual judgment of the reader, will retain 
its authority. I am surprised and somewhat 
pained to notice that several of the professors in 
cur theological schools, in their interpretations of 
the Bible, abandoning what is termed the tra- 
ditional spirit, feel at liberity to set aside almost 
entirely the authority of the Old Testament and 
still retain their professorships; while others who 
logically carry out those same principles and 
tendencies, applying them to the New Testament, 
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are either dismissed or forced to resign. The fol- 
lowing out of logical processes no more deserves 
censure than the acceptance of premises that in- 
evitably lead to dangerous or false conclusions. 

**And may I add that I am unable to see why 
the New Testament should be much more in favor 
with Dr. Clarke than is the Old ? In my reading 
1 find utterances of severity in the one that fully 
equal those of the other. The doom of the wicked 
as depicted in the Apocalypse is as appalling as 
anything found in the Old Testament. The words 
of Christ, too^ such as T^lackness of darkness/ 
Veeping/ Vailing and gnashing of teeth/ 'fire 
that is not quenched/ 'the worm that dieth not/ 
and Tiellfire/ must have been intended to mean 
the severest punishment and suffering imaginable. 
And in our Lord^s arraignment of the scribes, 
Pharisees, and hypocrites, language is employed 
that hardly has a parallel in any literature : Till 
up then the measure of your fathers. Ye ser- 
pents, ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye escape 
the damnation of hell ?' 

"And yet I insist, as strenuously as does Dr. 
Clarke or any one else, that God is good, and that 
we shall find him so if we do xigiA, ^sAM^^Vsi^ 
8 
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up and not down; up into the face of Jesus Christ 
his Son, and not down into the world of disobe- 
dience and despair/^ 

The presiding officer, after expressing in the 
most perfunctory way his gratification at the sue- 
cess of the meeting, which he said he presumed 
was shared in by all the members, thinking no 
doubt that he himself had contributed in no small 
measure to that success — ^which, however, was ta,v 
from being the case — called attention to the late- 
ness of the hour, and an adjournment for two 
weeks followed. 



IV. 



THE PHYSICAL UNIVEESE AND GOD^S 

GOODNESS. 

On the evening of the last meeting of the 
dnb; and after adjournment^ several gentlemen 
who had been guests^ though not classed among 
orthodox people, expressed a desire to become 
members. No objection being raised^ their names 
were enrolled. One of these new members was a 
young man who had intended to become a pro- 
fessor of English Literature, and who until very re- 
cently had given his attention entirely to that field 
of learning; but having no very pronounced con- 
victions of his own on the subject of a callling, 
nor perhaps on any other, he yielded to the desire 
of a wealthy maiden aunt, who, as she expressed it, 
thought it would be nice to have a minister in 
the family and so this young man became a 
clergyman. 

He had preached but twice, and yet had quite 
captivated the unmarried women oi \)cl^ ^kscl^^ 

86 
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gation^ who had no hesitation in expressing their 
admiration, all of which contributed to his conceit 
and foolishness without adding anything to his 
wisdom. Before the club broke up on the evening 
in question, this young man, who, in consideration 
of his former and later intentions, bore the title 
of the Eeverend Professor Charles Griffin, A. M., 
consented to present the first of the two papers at 
the next meeting. Had he been older and wiser 
he would have declined the honor on the ground 
that, while his previous studies and training might 
enable him to give a measurably critical review 
of Tennyson, Longfellow or Kipling, they had 
not been such as to qualify him to discuss theo- 
logical subjects, with which he was almost entirely 
unfamiliar. Still, our surprise should be less in 
his case than in that of older men who venture to 
give instruction upon subjects outside the range 
of their professional studies. In attempting this, 
many men who are acknowledged as experts in one 
field of knowledge have proved themselves to be 
pigmies in another. It is a little knowledge, we 
are told, that is dangerous, and, as every one 
knows, half -informed men are often more confi- 
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dent than those who have been over the ground 
thoroughly. 

A Mr. Wingate^ a man of inherited wealth and 
comparative leisure, who had become interested in 
the natural sciences, had been asked to present the 
second paper at the next meeting. Mr. Wingate 
was not a college-bred man, but stiU was a man of 
great learning; and it is surprising how proficient, 
especially in the natural sciences, a man like Mr. 
Wingate may become if he merely devotes his 
spare time, the odd moments of the day, to the 
acquisition of knowledge. Time wasted in gossip 
and in reading unprofitable books would be suf- 
ficient to enable many a man of leisure to become 
an expert in literature, science, or philosophy. 

At the opening of the next meeting of the club 
the room was filled almost to overflowing, which 
led the president, on taking the chair, to make the 
very profound suggestion that if the meetings over 
which he had the honor to preside should continue 
to increase in numbers and interest, more com- 
modious accommodations would have to be se- 
cured. 

The Eeverend Professor Grifl&n was then 
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called for, and without a preliminary word began 
his paper. The reason for this apparent abrupt- 
ness and unusual method for a young man was an 
effort on his part to carry out to the letter a 
precept of one of his professors, that an introduc- 
tion, like a straight line, should be the shortest pos- 
sible distance between two points ; the points being 
the first word spoken and the discussion of the 
subject. This, like all other school rules, is very 
wise, but now and then is better followed by being 
broken. 

"We do not have to look far,*' began the Rev- 
erend Professor, 'T^ef ore making plenty of discov- 
eries that there is in the physical universe an over- 
whelming amount of evidence of God's supreme 
goodness ; and, too, that there are more smiles than 
frowns must be evident to all. It is as the poet sings, 

•The world's no blank for us. 
No blot, it means intensely, and means good.' 

'^Through every gateway of the senses,'' con- 
tinued the Reverend Professor, "come from the 
outer world pure and delightful, even rapturous, 
impressions. We enjoy fragrant odors in spring- 
Hmej and delicious fruits in sunmier and autumn. 
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We listen to the song of birds, to the murmur of 
the crystal brook, to the music of the waterfalls, to 
the moan of the sea, to angelic voices, silver 
cadences, golden harps in tree and field. We do 
not see how any one can study for a single hour 
certain phases of Nature, her beauty and bounti- 
fulness, her joyous anthems and matchless can- 
zonets and roundelays, without receiving an over- 
whelming conviction that the Author of all this is 
a good being.** 

Then the young man seemed to begin over 
again, keeping step without advancing, which often 
is done by men who lack strong convictions. "The 
whole outlook,** he exclaimed, "is a royal psalm 
of praise in adoration of the benevolence and love 
of God. Minor cadences are few and far between. 
An anthem is ever in progress in which is a mighty 
unison of a thousand, aye, ten thousand voices, 
each one trying to outsing the others, not a dis- 
cordant note being heard anywhere, all saying the 
God that made us is not only Divine, but is good, 
and is level We look upward; the wealth and 
sublimity of circling stars greet us, and the purple 
fire of the sunrise and the golden fire of the sunset 
become to us as the smiles and winga ol Wv^ «xv%^^ 
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of God, We look downward, and behold the 
earth^s surface, the mosaic of green grass, golden 
grain, ripening harvests, and the daily miracle of 
fresh flowers opening up to us their petals of 
beauty and fragrance. And what a marvelous and 
ever-changing magnificence the revolving year pre- 
sents to us! The gay joy and bright coloring of 
spring; the blue and purple mantling of the hills 
and the circling of the rainbow in the summer; the 
gorgeous conflagrations of a whole landscape after 
the first touches of the autumn frost, and the rose 
tints on the snowy crests of the giant mountaios in 
midwinter, are each in turn on exhibition. What a 
combination of anthem and picture it all is ! And 
the artist who has designed it, though infinite, is 
cur friend and is so generous and munificent that 
he puts his work on exhibition, throws open the 
doors of his art galleries, inviting all who wish to 
enter without money and without price. Nor are 
there any special free days ; all alike are free. 

^^Now my friends,^* said the Eeverend Professor, 

^*the Being who has enshrined in the physical 

universe all this beauty, this glory, this majesty, 

this melody that thrills and gladdens the hearts 

and thoughts ot man, must be a good Being; he 
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must be the Father of mercies. Only the dullard 
could think otherwise ! The more I have studied 
these subjects, the more strongly am I convinced 
that the goodness of God is overwhelmingly 
prominent, and what sometimes seems in nature 
to be otherwise is merely an incident, or a trifling 
accident. We may, therefore, presume that such 
a Being of love and goodness sooner or later will 
free the path to a blissful and an infinite heaven, 
and that all those barriers and obstacles that the 
sterner theology has placed in the way of the chil- 
dren of men will be forever removed/* 

As the Eeverend Professor folded his immacu- 
late manuscript there was applause, especially 
among the young women present, such as sel- 
dom had been heard at the meetings of the club. 
The president's face was radiant; he clasped in his 
two hands the hand of the young man, and the 
hackneyed and often meaningless, ^^AUow me to 
congratulate you upon your signal success and 
magnificent effort,'* were the words spoken by the 
president. 

But amid this fiutter of compliment and ap* 
proval, there sat the lawyer, Mr. Hosford, with 
his eyes on the floor, manif eatlj «>a^m?, \.^ \&ssi- 
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self, "Words, words, nothing but words; the little 
fooir 

But why should the lawyer have felt that way ? 
The Eeverend Professor Griffin, A. M., bid fair 
to become a popular preacher. The preaching 
that is now in favor is that which does not entail 
upon the hearer any considerable burden of think- 
ing. And why should people on Sunday, a day of 
rest, be called upon to do mental labor? And, 
too, most congregations, as now constituted, are 
well-nigh bored to death if the sermon is thirty 
minutes or more in length. Two or three bright 
things, a bouquet or two of rhetorical flowers, a 
sprinkling of anecdotes of a pathetic cast, but not 
one word about God^s severity, constitute at the 
present time the ideal sermon. The entire system 
of former homiletics, therefore, should be recast. 
And though the Eeverend Professor Griffin and 
others like him receive from such men as Mr. Hos- 
ford nothing but the silence of contempt, they 
will receive praise from others, and have plenty 
of calls from the vacant pulpits of our fashionable 
churches. 



V. 

THE PHYSICAL TJNIVEESE AND GOD^S 

SEVEEITY. 

After silence had been restored the president 
said: "We will next listen to our learned friend, 
Mr. Wingate/' 

With a measure of deliberation, Mr. Wingate 
moved to the table just left by Mr. Griffin, and 
began by saying: **Mr. President and friends, what 
we all are supposed to be seeking is the truth, 
and we are now more particularly endeavoring to 
learn something about the moral character of 
God; incidentally, too, the question is before us, 
whether the revelations of the Bible and the facts 
of the physical universe are in essential agree- 
ment. 

^TTou remember that after certain quotations 
from the Bible that described the severity of God 
had been made the other evening, one of our mem- 
bers said he did not believe those passages, and 
that if they are not interpolations ot ^c^Tt^^ix^'^^ 

48 
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of the text he would throw his Bible to the winds, 
or words to that effect. He also said that such 
Bible teachings are too monstrous to be believed 
or endured. Another of our members saw such 
contradictions in the Bible that the book could be 
to him, he said, no longer of any authority. 

*^ow, an important question is this, What if 
facts in the physical universe should be found to 
be in harmony with the teachings of the Bible? 
Would our friends then throw away the book ? It 
has been shown this evening that the physical 
universe agrees with the teachings of the Bible to 
this extent that God is a Being of supreme good- 
ness. But may not that be only half of what the 
physical universe teaches ? The truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, is what our 
friend, Mr. Hosford, would say is the legal re- 
quirement. Half-truths are sometimes as erro- 
neous and pernicious, more so even than lies. And 
yet, as everybody knows, there is something 
attractive about a half-truth; and especially is 
there seen a tendency in human nature to turn 
down disagreeable subjects even when supported 
by strong evidence. It is the laughing philosopher 
who 23 in favor with the multitude, and invincible 
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with not a few people. But to allow a conceit or 
prejudice to blind the eyes to the whole truth is 
to leave one to strut on to ultimate mischief. 

'Tf ow, my friends^ after giving due weight to 
all that Professor GriflBn has said, it seems to me 
that one can not look the physical universe square 
in the face for half an hour without discovering 
something besides the tints of a rose. Instead of 
soundness^ there are flaws and decay in almost 
everything. There are agony and death on those 
beautiful mountain slopes where Professor Griffin 
saw the matchless purple of a simmier's day. The 
giant winds of God howl over the land and leave 
fields devastated and homes wrecked, where our 
friend heard music and saw the smile of Para- 
dise. On the same patch of sky where the pro- 
fessor saw the raindrops painting the seven-fold 
beauty of the rainbow, one is compelled a day or 
an hour later to see the forked lightnings that 
smite to death a helpless household. While the 
professor was speaking, one could see on every 
hand the gardens of the gods, but in turning the 
eyes only a little one can not help seeing the dis- 
tressing shadows of every kind of Gethsemane and 
Golgotha. What startling contrasts \)tife ^^^i^Rs^ 
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universe presents! In the very neighborhood 
where men hear the gladsome morning song of 
birds^ a little later will be heard the wild shriek 
of the helpless sparrow in the bloody talons of the 
hawk. They who were on the playground an hour 
ago are now in the hospital, under the knife of 
the surgeon, or in the morgue where the dead are 
waiting recognition. In a word, there is life with 
all that can be wrapped up in that term, and on 
the same street, or under the same roof, there is 
that final defeat of the human body, that eompul- 
Borv exile from this world, called death. The 
skeptic and agnostic keep saying that one must 
have no make-beliefs. That is precisely whaf we, 
too, would say. And when there are none, who can 
fail to discover that severity is portrayed through- 
out the physical universe in letters of flame, above 
US and around us ? Says a thoughtful scholar and 
man of letters : *0f ten did I wonder in my youth, 
when reading works of natural theology, how the 
writers contrived to overlook the obvious evils in 
the world.* 

"To relieve the sombemess of what I am say- 
ing, allow me to vary for a moment the form of 
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discussion. Tom Moore wrote to his mother, in 
1804, giving the following account of the impres- 
sion made upon his mind while looking upon 
Niagara Falls: 

** *I have just seen the Falls, and am all rap- 
tures and amazement. Never shall I forget the 
impression. I felt as though approaching the 
ahode of the Deity. The tears started to my eyes, 
and I remained for awhile in that delicious ab- 
sorption which pious enthusiasm alone can pro- 
duce.* 

^In 1850 Jenny Lind visited those Falls, and 
apparently unmindful of the crowd that followed, 
fell upon her knees and with clasped hands, and 
tearful eyes raised to heaven sobbed out in broken 
English this prayer: 

"^Almighty God, wilt thou be pleased to ac- 
cept my heartfelt and most grateful thanks for 
allowing me to look upon this, one of thy greatest 
works. Its creation tells us there is a God; and, 
if there is an unbeliever on the face of the earth, 
be pleased to bring him forth and show him this 
mighty work of thine.* 

'^ow, unless one is a brute, one can not escape 
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this worshipful attitude toward the great and 
good Being who has made the glories and splen- 
dors of Niagara. 

**Butwho does not know that there is another 
picture of those magnificent Palls, a picture that 
is not unfamiliar? A mile or more up the river 
is a boat drifting with the current; in it are 
a father, mother and child. No danger is felt. 
The roar is not heard, for the wind bears the 
sound another way. The mist from the Palls is 
not seen, for a midsummer haze is in the air. 
From the distant shore a voice shouts the word, 
^Danger P But it is not heard. What is that 
swirl! The father is startled. The boat shoots 
like an arrow past a rock just under the surface. 
He bends to his oars, but under the hard strain 
one of them breaks in two. The father turns 
deathly pale. The mother utters a groan. The 
child, a girl of five, asks, *What is it, papa? The 
frail boat trembles for a moment, then plunges, 
and then — the angels of a good God will catch 
it on their wing and bear it to a place of 
safety! Ah, no! The father, mother, and child 
are dead in a minute, and soon are floating in the 
great whirlpool below. But why did not your 
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nature^s good God — if he is good — since he can 
do all things, save those helpless people ? Earlier 
in the day and in a thousand ways he could have 
prevented the circumstances that led to that cruel 
tragedy. And if God were a human being and 
could have prevented those deaths, would you not 
say that in failing to do so he is responsible ? 

'T?hat we may re-enforce the statement that 
the physical universe shows great severity on the 
part of its Creator and Euler, allow the use of 
what may be termed expert opinion or testimony. 

'Trofessor Fiske of Harvard University, em- 
ploys these words: 

"There is little that is even intellectually 
satisfjring in the awful picture which science shows 
us of giant worlds concentrating out of nebulous 
matter, . . . and exploding again into dead 
.vapor-balls, only to renew the same willful process 
without end, a senseless bubble-play of Titian 
forces, without life, love, and aspiration, brought 
forth only to be extinguished.* 

"John Stuart Mill, too, felt intensely the 
harshness seen in physical nature. In a work pub- 
lished after his death, he says : 

" Tor how stands the fact ? That, next to the 
4 
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greatness of these cosmic forces, the quality which 
most forcibly strikes every one who does not avert 
his eyes from it is their perfect and absolute reck- 
lessness. They go straight to their end, without 
regarding what or whom they crush on the road. 
Optimists, in their attempts to prove that whatever 
is, is right, are obliged to maintain, not that Na- 
ture ever turns one step from her path to avoid 
trampling us into destruction, but that it would 
be very unreasonable in us to expect that she 
should do so. . . . Pope^s line, 'Shall gravitation 
cease when you go by ?^ may be a just rebuke to 
any who should be so silly as to expect common 
human morality from Nature. But if the ques- 
tion were between two men, instead of between a 
man and a natural phenomenon, that triumphant 
apostrophe would be thought a rare piece of im- 
pudence. A man who should persist in hurling, 
stones or firing cannon when another man goes 
by, and, having killed him, should urge a similar 
plea in exculpation, would very deservedly be 
found guilty of murder. In sober truth, nearly all 
the things which men are hanged or imprisoned 
for doing to one another are Nature's every-day 
jDerformances.' 
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''Says Mr. Buskin : 

'''Besides the fearfulness of immediate dan- 
gerous phenomena, there is an occult and subtle 
horror in many aspects of creation around us that 
are calculated to fill us with serious thought even 
in our times of quietness and peace. The blasted 
trunk, the barren rock, the moaning of the bleak 
winds, the roar of the black, perilous, merciless 
whirlpools of the mountain streams, the continual 
fading of all beauty into darkness, and of all 
strength into dust, — ^have these no language for 
usP 

"James Martineau employs this language : 
"The battle of existence rages through all 
time, and in every field; and its rule is to give no 
quarter, — to dispatch the maimed, to overtake 
tiie halt, to trip up the blind, and drive the fugi- 
tive host over the precipice into the sea.* 
"Strauss thus describes his cosmos: 
"In the enormous machine of the universe, 
mid the incessant whirl and hiss of its jagged iron 
wheels, amid the deafening crash of its ponderous 
stamps and hammers, in the midst of this whole 
terrific commotion, man — a helpless and defense- 
less creature — ^finds himself placed, not secure for 
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a moment that, on an imprudent motion, a wheel 
may seize and rend him, or a hammer crush him to 
powder/ 

" 'Any father/ says Mrs. Stowe, Vho should 
make such use of power over his children as the 
Deity does with regard to us, would be looked 
upon as a monster by our very imperfect moral 
sense; yet I can not say that the facts are not so/ 

*'Voltaire^s putting of the same thought is 
rough and strong : 'A singular notion of universal 
good composed of the stone, of the gout, of all 
crimes, of all sufferings, of death and daily dam- 
nation !^ 

^Tn Tennyson's poem entitled T?he Cup,' after 
an invocation to the Divinity whose breath is 
balmy, we read the tremendous counter-invocation 
to that same Power : 

" 'O thou that slay'st the babe within the womb 
Or in the being born, or after, slay'st him 
As boy or man! O thou whose stormy voice 
Unsockets the great oak, and rears his root 
Beyond his head, and strows our fruits, and lays 
Our golden grain, and runs to sea and makes 
It foam over all the fleeted wealth of kings 
And peoples; 
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Whose arrow is the plague, whose quick flash splits 

The midsea mast, and rifts the tower in the rock, 

And hurls the victor's column down, with him 

That crowns it! O thou 

Who causest the safe earth to shudder and to gape 

And gulf and flatten in her closing chasm 

Doomed cities,— hear! 

Whose lava-torrents blast and blacken a province 

To cinder,— hear! 

Whose winter cataracts find a realm and leave it 

A waste of rock and ruin,— hear!' 

^TJow my friends, according to these men, the 
physical universe, to employ the words of a dis- 
tinguished scientist, ^is blind as fate, brutal as 
iyranny, and merciless as death/ If, therefore, 
one closes one*s eyes against the revelations of the 
Bible, there still remain in the physical imi- 
verse the most overwhelming evidences of rigor- 
ousness and severity. If those passages in the 
Bible that are the most strenuously objected to by 
the skeptic — ^those from the threatenings of Eze- 
kiel, from the imprecatory Psalms of David, and 
from the other prophets and apostles that repre- 
sent the austerity of God^s administration — are 
brought together, and if selections are taken from 
the sennons of the early NeMy "Eii^^si'&L^crakKSi^Nsi. 
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which are depicted the wrath and indignation of 
Jehovah in terms that made wicked men fall upon 
their knees and cry for mercy, there will be found 
nothing in them all that for severity equals the 
representations of Nature^s God as set forth in the 
writings of these distinguished men of science and 
literature from whom the foregoing quotations 
have been made. 

^Tor several reasons/' continued Mr. Wingate, 
'T[ am inclined to ask your pardon for using the 
name of Colonel Eobert IngersoU. But the ref- 
erence is made, not for the purpose of entering 
into controversy with him, for he is not pres- 
ent, and is dead, but because our friend Dr. 
Clarke and some other members of the club seem 
to be in agreement with him, and quote him as 
if he were an authority on theology, a subject of 
which he was profoundly ignorant. In speaking 
of one of Mr. Spurgeon's sermons in which the 
punishment of sin is discussed from an orthodox 
point of view, Mr. IngersoU says: 

*^ ^Just think of that picture of the mercy and 
justice of the eternal Father of us all I If these 
words are necessary, why are they not written 
everywhere in the world, as well as in the Bible ? 
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They ought to be written on every tree, and every 
(field, and on every blade of grass. I s^y I am 
entitled to have it so. I say that it is God^s duty 
to furnish me with the evidence.* 

^TJow,** continued Mr. Wingate, '^that does not 
seem an extravagant demand of the colonel. Wc 
think, perhaps, he is entitled to all, and even 
more than he demands. And may we be still 
further permitted to say that this placarding upon 
every object of nature, demanded by the colonel, 
is precisely what scientific men with scarcely an 
exception, and men of letters, and all others who 
have spoken on these subjects, be they theists, 
atheists, or agnostics, declare with almost one 
voice, has been done by the Creator; the fact is, 
thai; the physical universe is crowded full of the 
jagged points of orthodoxy. 

'In order to bring out another matter, we quote 
once more from Mr. IngersoU : 

*' *Do you know,* says the colonel, Hhat nobody 
would have an idea of hell in this world if it had 
not been for volcanoes ? . . . They were looked 
upon as the chimneys of hell. The idea of eternal 
fire never would have polluted the imagination of 
man but for volcanoes.* 
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^Tfow, had Mr. Ingersoll been a philosopher 
instead of a mere rhetorician, he would not, at the 
peril of his own theories, have made such an an- 
nouncement. For if what he says is true, then 
the Bible and Christianity are not responsible for 
the idea of hell; volcanoes must bear the blame. 

'*But the more important question is this. Why 
was the universe so constructed as to necessitate 
the existence of volcanoes, earthquakes, and other 
terrible things that suggest such a place as hell ? 
Or will those who are skeptical on this subject tell 
us what business volcanoes and earthquakes have 
in the universe of a good and benevolent Father? 
Here are things that suggest what is not, if hell 
is not: a falsehood would seem, therefore, to be 
lying at the door of the nature of things, if ortho- 
doxy is in error. Surely it is not the Bible that 
is in fault; if there is fault anywhere, accord- 
ing to Mr. IngersolPs showing, it is to be charged 
up against the nature of things and against the 
constitution of the human mind which, seeing a 
volcano, thinks of hell. 

*rBut more than this, these fiery suggestions 
are not confined to the volcanoes of earth. The 
Arst and last alarm of the universe is one of fire. 
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The cry of fire was heard at the earliest appear- 
ance of matter, and this very moment there is 
heard the same cry in all the realms of space. 
Every star that twinkles, though appearing most 
beautiful, is suffering terrific confiagrations; that 
harmless and beautiful twinkle the child loves 
to look at is the fiash of fire whose flames 
leap out into space a hundred thousand miles. 
Upon our own sun, this very moment, as a 
scientist recently has said, There are storms of fire, 
accompanied by noise and uproar of which no 
earthly phenomenon, no rumbling of earthquake 
or volcano, nor bowlings of storm nor crash and 
roll of thunder, can furnish the faintest concep- 
tion.^ 

^^ty therefore, we try to escape from the vol- 
canoes of earth, which make us think of hell, by 
turning our eyes to the resplendent stars, we shall 
be no better off. The most powerful telescopes 
are able to discover no cool and refreshing Para- 
dise anywhere in the stellar universe. The fact is 
that the volcanoes which devastated the cities of 
the plain, the cities of Italy and St. Pierre in 
Martinque, hold no comparison with the ter- 
rific conSagratioBB that are evety«\vKt^ \pQ3:v:cis^% 
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in the sky. Nothing in the universe is more 
thoroughly or rigorously orthodox than the starry 
space, which is beautiful chiefly because it is dis- 
tant. T^ight unto night/ says the psalmist, ^show- 
eth knowledge.' And is there not, therefore, 
something profoundly suggestive in the fact that, 
as one peers into the nature of things, one always 
discovers fire in the background ?'^ 

After speaking these and other forceful words, 
Mr. Wingate paused, gathered up his manuscript, 
and then quietly took his place among the mem- 
bers of the club. All felt that his paper was 
powerful, yet there was no applause. Such senti- 
ments, though true as the gospel, are not of a 
character to win popular favor. Or, perhaps, in 
this particular case the address had been so 
dignified and masterful that hand-clapping or 
other compliment seemed out of place. 

The president was so much put about that for 
a moment he knew not what to say, but at length 
turned to Mr. Hosf ord and asked if he would add 
a word and sum up the case; a service Mr. Hosf ord 
was very glad to render. He first expressed his 
high estimate of what he termed the remarkably 
aA/e paper just presented, and then said: 
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'Tify friends, from what was shown by the 
speakers two weeks ago and by those of this 
evening, no one can question the conclusion that 
the Bible and the physical universe describe the 
same Creator. The Bible says that God is love, 
and that God is a consuming fire; and, as Mr. 
Wingate has clearly shown, the great volume of 
the material universe, with its large type, its 
illustrated pages, its sublime and majestic 
sentences, says the same thing as to God's severity, 
and with an emphasis that may well startle every 
reader. Hence to condemn the Bible and hold 
nature innocent would be neither fair, nor honest. 
If you condemn the Bible, then condemn Nature ; 
for that is the only rational position a logical 
mind can take. 

^T. was much impressed, too, by what Mr. Win- 
gate said of God's relation to what is called moral 
evil. It appears to me that the following is a fair 
statement of the case: If God, owing to his loyalty 
to natural law can not or will not prevent calami- 
ties and other forms of physical evil that are 
constantly overtaking men who violate natural 
law, and if, owing to his loyalty to spiritual law^ 
be can not or will not preveiit t\i^ ^^Y!\i\iJ^ ^^-^^^^ 
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quences that sooner or later always follow the 
violation of that spiritual law, and if his loyalty to 
both natural and spiritual law is such that he can 
not or will not prevent such calamities as follow 
violations of natural law and such chastisements 
as follow violations of spiritual law up to the very 
close of the present life, then does it not seem 
probable, if not certain, that his loyalty to those 
laws must be such that he can not or will not 
prevent the direful consequences of sin hereafter 
and forever, or at least as long as men. shall exist 
and sin? 

^^There is nothing, so far as we can see, in the 
Divine nature or in the present administration of 
affairs, that can possibly lead to any different con- 
clusion. A conditional redemption depending 
upon true repentance and reform affords the only 
ground of hope to a human being, and this redemp- 
tion we are taught is not available beyond the 
confines of the present life. 

^^And more than this, the moment it is 

admitted that God permits moral evil to come 

upon men, and permits them to fall into sin, and 

allows them to suffer in consequence of their sins, 

that moment everything that is said in the Bible 
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respecting a future life of sorrow and suffering 
comes into the field, not only of a rational pos- 
sibility and probability, but of an almost absolute 
certainty. And if what Mr. Wingate, in his paper, 
said as to God's severity in the physical universe 
is true — and no reasonable man can doubt it — 
then may not God be severe enough to allow an 
impenitent and incorrigible sinner to suffer in a 
place called hell, and suffer as much as he can 
endure, at least as long as he remains incorrigible? 
And if one remains such through the present life, 
what reason can be given why he will not remain 
such through the life to come ?'' 

To these last questions of Mr. Hosf ord no one 
seemed ready to reply. And really his remarks 
had been to the club like a bath in ice-water. To 
some people words, whether spoken in the pulpit 
or before a club, that tend to make one think on 
serious subjects are painful. It is likewise a fact 
that by not a few people the plain truth in 
theology, as in anything else, is looked upon as 
a sort of insult. 

After the usual formal vote of thanks, and 
arranging for the speakers at the next meeting, 
an adjournment was moved and caixia^L. 



VI. 



THE HUMAN MIND AND THE GOODNESS 

OF GOD. 

At the last meeting of the club, one of the 
more recent accessions to it, the Eeverend Dr. 
Woodbury, of the Universalist Church, was 
invited to read at the next meeting a paper upon 
the ^TEvidences of God^s Goodness as seen in the 
Nature and Operations of the Human Mind/* 

Dr. Woodbury, it may be remarked, belonged 
to the so-called restoration branch of Universal- 
ists who hold that there will be a future punish- 
ment for the sinner, which possibly may last 
millions of years, though not forever. 

The death-and-glory theory which, as the 
phrase implies, promises the souls of all, sinners 
and saints alike, a home in heaven immediately 
after death — a theory that at the birth of TJni- 
versalism was adopted by its followers with 
scarcely an. eJTception — ^is now, it should be said, 
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advocated by no intelligent clergymen of that 
denomination. The reason of this change of view 
is, that thoughtful Universalists discovered that 
their former creed is out of harmony with a 
rational or scientific view of human nature and of 
Divine justice. The question that frequently was 
put to Universalists by Channing Unitarians was 
this : Can the passage through the doorway of death 
of itself change completely and fit for heaven the 
character of a reprobate ? 

Dr. Woodbury was an able man and earnest 
preacher; but his Church, like most others of that 
denomination, was not in a flourishing condition; 
a fact that, at first thought, seems strange, since 
Universalism is a most benign and comfortable 
belief. Indeed, one may well ask why the whole 
Christian world has not already entered this 
liberal Church fold. There must be some more 
profound reason than has yet been given to the 
public by the defenders and friends of that faith. 

A discerning writer lets us into the secret, per- 
haps, and discloses the moral conviction of most 
men on the subject when saying that "KTobody is 
quite a Universalist in moments of indignation.** 

Dr. Woodbury had a melodiovxa «xA. ^s^svsfe- 
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what pathetic voice, which is much to the advan- 
tage of any clergyman and his whole bearing 
disclosed a compassionate and sympathefic mind 
and heart. 

The Doctor, after saying that he esteemed it a 
rare privilege to speak before a gathering of such 
estimable people, or words to that effect, began the 
reading of his paper with this announcement : 

^TV^e presume that no one doubts, or upon a 
few moments' reflection can doubt, that the 
normal operations of the human mind afford the 
clearest evidence that the Creator of it is a good 
Being. If he were otherwise he could have and 
certainly would have so constituted humanity 
that under all or nearly all conditions, and for 
all or nearly all the time mental operations 
would have been attended with alarm and distress. 
But quite the opposite are the facts in the case. 
Take, for instance, mental activity in its lower 
form, that of instinct, as witnessed in the 
laughter, prattle, and activity of childhood, and 
in the ecstasy of perfect health; or take mental 
activity in its higher form, as seen in the delights 
of a pure imagination, in the treasures of holy 
memories, in the peace that comes from implicit 
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obedience to God's commands.' in CfcSji/st over 
temptation, or in the faith that lifts a good man. 
from valleys of depression to mountain-peaks that 
are far above the clouds — all these mental and 
soul processes announce emphatically that the 
infinite Creator is not malignant, but good, 
supremely good. 

"A similar conclusion, too, is reached when 
one studies the physico-mental organism of man. 
It is, for instance, an interesting fact that while 
the number of nerves in the human body is well- 
nigh inconceivable, yet not a nerve has been dis- 
covered that appears to have been created for the 
purpose of producing pain. When one^s physical 
body is in a normal condition one has no pain, 
and can have none. There is no reason except 
accident or other imnatural conditions why men 
might not live to old age and remain all the time 
in this painless condition. 

^Ttfan too, when in a normal condition, sees 
beauty with his eyes, and delights in it; hears 
music with his ears, and rejoices in it; a daily 
gladness through the avenue of all his senses 
salutes him; perpetual anthems, as one of your 
speakers remarked the other evenings ^Tte^wa^ 
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him, at^3>ae may well exclaim in his ecstasy of 
delight. Marvelous are thy works, God! and 
that my soul knoweth right well. 

"It is true, however,'* continued Dr. Wood- 
bury, "that there is pain, a vast amount of it, in 
this world of ours; but, according to the belief of 
Universalists, it is not because God wishes it so, 
nor because he is ill-disposed toward his children, 
but because some law has been violated. Pain 
really is a great blessing, though often doubly 
disguised. It is an alarm-bell announcing that 
some danger is not far off. On the approach of 
disease this bell rings in order that one, if 
possible, may fend oflE the attack; when one 
transgresses a law of health, pain is an announce- 
ment that one should do so no more. Prom some 
points of view, therefore, pain shows the goodness 
of God as much as freedom from it. 

^T^ot only is there pain in this world, but it is 
also true that jnany people are living with only 
the smallest amount of joy. Even among church 
members there is much besides what our Meth- 
odist brethren call divine assurance. The trouble, 
however, comes not from any lack of divine good- 
noBs^ hut from the soul being out of harmony with 
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God and the visible universe. If men would come 
into possession of the true solar lights called the 
divine laughter of the soul, an experience all may 
enjoy, and one that reports with a most emphatic 
emphasis the supreme goodness of God; or if they 
would listen and obey the ought that inhabits 
man's conscience; or if one would say, I be- 
long to God, and to him I consecrate my life 
and service, — then heaven would be born in the 
soul. The benign presence and love of God would 
flood the sky and bathe the earth with his glory. 
And it would be as impossible for those who are 
thus brought into harmony with Divine things to 
doubt the goodness of God, as for them to doubt 
their own personal existence. And what class 
of men is better able to testify to the moral 
character of God than those who are in love and 
fellowship with him and are consecrated to his 
service ? 

^Tresident Edwards, one of the greatest meta- 
physicians this or any other country has produced, 
though from my point of view mistaken in some 
of his theological conclusions, said late in life 
that, as a result of obedience and consecration, 
there had come to his soul ^an. mexpx^'sieScJV'^i ^"Kii>fe^ 
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brightness, peaeef ulness, and ravishment/ It made 
my soul, he said, like a garden of God with all 
manner of flowers, diflfusing everywhere a sweet 
fragrance/ Edwards's theology was severe, but it 
never led him to question the goodness of God. 

^T. scarcely need tell you of the Moravian 
Brethren, of John Wesley, of President Finney, 
of President Mahan, of Hester Ann Eogers, or of 
a multitude of other orthodox people upon whom 
the divine solar light had shone, and who appear 
to have had a degree of joy, in view of God's good- 
ness, that human language fails to express. 

^^And even in the hour of death, the confidence 
of Christian people in the infinite goodness of 
God is found not in the least to waver. The last 
word on the lips of Hannah More was, ^JoyP The 
last word spoken by Sir James Mackintosh was, 
^appy !* In the death spasms of Asiatic cholera, 
Gordon Hall exclaimed, ^Glory!' Etty, the great 
artist, whHe watching the progress of his own 
death, exclaimed amid the happy visions of that 
hour, ^Wonderful!' TE am almost well,' said 
Richard Baxter just before he breathed his last. 
To a friend who had said to Bishop Gilbert Haven 
jFlien on bis death-bed, ^Good-night, Bishop,' the 
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bishop replied, ^Gtood-night; but it will be good- 
morning, when we next meet/ T. am going home, 
good-bye,' were the last words of Phillips Brooks 
to a circle of friends standing at his death-bed. 
There have been Christian martyrs, too, who, 
while the fagots were piling and blazing about 
them, sang their songs of praise, and upon every 
feature of the face were playing smiles that 
seemed more than angelic. 

"Such, my friends, is the joyous laughter of 
the human soul amid scenes that worldly minds 
think the most distressing; a laughter that could 
not be known were there the slightest misgiving 
as to the goodness of God, whose love, the people 
1 represent believe, is such and so great that it 
will not rest until every wandering child is 
brought back and finds an everlasting home in the 
Father's house. 

" *Stem Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy faceJ 



> w 



It was certainly a high though unspoken com- 
pliment to Dr. Woodbury that e^ierj Qrafe ^-^<^rk5^ 
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seemed to regret that he was so soon through the 
reading of his paper. The applause was not long, 
but decided. Two or three orthodox people felt 
that if what had been read to them is Universal- 
ism, they would like to become Universalists. 
Others decided that they would soon attend the 
Doctor^s church service and hear more of these 
delightful and encouraging utterances. 

But, on the other hand, some of the members 
felt that the paper was far from being clear cut; 
that logically it might lead in any one of a half- 
dozen different directions. Yet the members were 
too polite to tell the good Doctor how they were 
impressed, and, perhaps, the majority of them 
were not able very clearly to define just what the 
trouble with the paper really was. 

The president knew enough, however, to be 
tactful, or rather it was not knowledge so much 
as intuitive affability that came to his relief; 
hence, without the remotest conception of what 
the logical merits or demerits of the paper were, 
though having the feeling that a TJniversalist 
anyhow must be wrong, he bowed two or three 
times and said that it afforded him very great 
pleasure to inform the audience that there were 
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more good things in store for the club, that without 
delay he would call for the second paper of the 
evening, and with a forced smile, a little more 
mechanical and wooden than usual, he invited 
Lawyer Hosford to the place assigned to the 
speakers. 



VIL 

THE HUMAN MIND AND THE SEVERITY 

OF GOD. 

Mr. Hosf ord^ with a manner that bespoke both 
confidence and modesty^ laid upon the table his 
manuscript^ that was rather ponderous^ and 
noticing a suppressed smile on the faces of two 
or three who sat nearest him, at once assured the 
club that he had no idea of inflicting all the sub- 
ject matter in his possession upon the members, 
but intended rather to make extracts here and 
there. 

A plenty of material, however much or little 
may be used, was his idea, or rule, when preparing 
a paper for a club or a plea before the jury. 

In his introduction, Mr. Hosford briefly re- 
viewed what had been said at the previous meet- 
ings, manifestly for the purpose of enabling the 
members to take their bearings, and thus be the 
better able to make connections between what had 
gone before and what was to f ollow^ 
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'In these discussions/* he went on to say, "we 
are trying to learn something as to the moral 
character of God. Already it has been shown that 
the Bible furnishes a twofold revelation, namely, 
that under certain conditions and in certain 
relations, God is the embodiment of goodness; but 
under other conditions and relations he is the 
embodiment of severity. 

"The Bible,'' continued Mr. Hosf ord, "is still 
more explicit and makes certain disclosures as to 
the future. It teaches that God is a being so 
supremely good that he has created a heaven with 
everything in it that will give joy to the human 
soul; but, on the other hand, it teaches that he is 
so terribly severe that he has created a hell, the 
abode of doomed souls, and has filled it with that 
which will produce the intensest anguish and suf- 
fering. Now, whether the Bible is true or false, 
such, as no one reasonably can doubt, are its 
teachings. But it also has been shown in these 
discussions that the physical universe shows pre- 
cisely the same characteristics of God as are 
revealed in the Bible. 

"This evening we are studying the constitu- 
tion and operations of the \i\mv^i^ Tv\Vt\^ \.^ >^ 
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additional light upon this subject. If the mind 
does not make similar reports as those found in 
the Bible and in the physical universe we are left 
more or less confused and our foundations are 
measurably unreliable. But, on the other hand, 
if the human mind in its revelations is in harmony 
with those of the Bible and with those of the 
physical universe, then we may feel pretty sure 
that our conclusions are resting upon the firmest 
possible foundations. Dr. Woodbury^s paper this 
evening has clearly shown that the human mind 
teaches the goodness of God. Does it also teach 
his severity? is the question now before us.*' 

With these few words the scattered thoughts 
of the members of the club were called in, and all 
were eager to follow the speaker, now that a 
definite issue had been clearly placed before them. 

Mr. Hosf ord first called attention to what Dr. 
Woodbury had termed the physico-mental organ- 
ism of man. ^The Doctor,'* said Mr. Hosford, 
"stated what is unquestionably true, namely, that 
not one of all the nerves in the human body, and 
they are numbered by the ten thousand, was made 
for the purpose of causing pain, and that when we 
are in perleet health and there is no accident, our 
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nerves never occasion the least twinge of pain. 
But, on the other hand, when there are disturb- 
ances or abnormal conditions of almost any kind, 
then, whatever the nerves may have been made 
for, one thing is certain, that every one of them 
gives pain, as much so apparently as if made for 
that express purpose. There are little nerves, as 
some of you have had occasion to know, that are 
no bigger than a thread, that come up into the 
teeth, sometimes causing such agony, day and 
night, that it makes one cringe when thinking of 
it, though the suffering occurred months ago. A 
little insect, a mere midget, or a bit of cinder 
lodged in the eye under the lid, will make the 
strongest men writhe. The head and back aches 
that men endure, and pain in almost every part 
of the body, lead one to think that nerves are no 
more made to give pleasure than they are made to 
torture the human family. And what to a casual 
observer must seem strange is the fact that the 
acuteness of physical pain, instead of being grad- 
ually diminished or eliminated as time goes on, in- 
creases just in proportion to the advance of civili- 
zation and the development of humanity. The 
higher the endowments of any beiii£,t\i<^TDL'5st.^Sa. 
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he racked and tortured by pain, of which the 
lower orders of creation have no conception. 
It is as a recent writer has said : Ttfan, the high- 
est in the order of creation, purchases his life 
at the outset by the physical torture of an- 
other, and at last longs for the grave as the only 
place where the weary are at rest, and where pain 
is supposed to cease.^ 

^T.i would seem, therefore, that while what 
Dr. Woodbury said is strictly true, it is not the 
whole truth; it is rather a half truth. And that 
while the nervo-mental constitution of man, if I 
may use the term, proves God^s goodness, it no 
less clearly proves his severity. And I must also 
confess a slight surprise that our good friend. Dr. 
Woodbury, did not see where logically two or 
three of his statements would lead. That is, if 
physical pain shows the goodness of God, as the 
Doctor says, then why may not mental pain or 
anguish, if we understood the case, show the same 
thing? And if, in God^s goodness and economy^ 
pain continues until the cause of it is removed, 
though lasting for a lifetime, then, in God^s good- 
ness and economy, why may not the soul^s anguish 
remain until the cause that produced it is re- 
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moved, even if it continues during the conscious 
lifetime of the soul? 

^*But, without pausing for an immediate 
answer, let us pass to the sphere of metaphysics 
proper, and call attention to the operations of 
conscience as depicted in the great masterpieces 
of romance and tragedy. William Shakespeare 
certainly was no fanatic, and to his searching eye 
the human soul seemed clear as a mirror when 
thoroughly dusted. You, who are students of his 
dramas, scarcely need be told that, under his 
handling, mental distress, when the guilty soul is 
under the scorpion lash of conscience, is little 
short of infernal. The thought of a smiling 
heaven over the head of the transgressor, or the 
thought of God^s goodness enveloping the sinner, 
was as remote from Shakespeare's conception as 
anything possibly could be. The murderers in 
his tragedies saw the brow of earth and sky, and, 
in imagination, the brow of God, knit up into 
expressions of anger and wrath that were almost 
relentless. 

'There is a characteristic poem of Victor Hugo, 
with which some of you are familiar, called TThe 
Parricide/ in which is told tTa.e ^\or^ ^1 ^^^ss^;^ 
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prince, who, one day finding his father in a deep 
sleep and unguarded, slew him at one blow. Then 
the crown was transferred to the young man, and 
he became a great king in place of his murdered 
father. In war he was victorious, adding many 
provinces to his own kingdom. He abolished 
idolatry and its savage rites. He ruled for twenty 
years in war and peace, regarded as a genius and 
hero. The matter of killing his father did not 
seem to trouble him, and he was never known to 
repent of the murder, and no one of all his 
subjects knew what he had done. But he knew U\ 
He died at length, and they laid his body in a 
great sarcophagus, and all men praised him; and 
the priests said that he was a saint; that they 
could see his soul in a flood of glory like that of 
a prophet, at the right hand of God. But this 
eulogy of the priests, like some funeral sermons 
spoken by other ministers of religion over the 
dead, was not true. The soul of that murderer, 
Canute, was not at the right hand of God, nor any- 
where near it, nor could it ever be there, was 
Hugo^s interpretation. 

"The soul had, however, escaped from its 
tomhj and wandered about the earth until, sword 
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in hand^ it reached Mount Savo^ and then the dead 
man asked the mountain to let him cut a shroud 
from its mantle of snow to cover him so that he 
might have the appearance of being innocent. 
Permission was given; and having cut the white 
shroud of snow, he said to the mountain, TTow 
tell me the way to God.* 1 know it not/ said the 
mountain; T. am here.' 

"All this sounded strange in the ears of the 
murderer. And in his snowy shroud the soul of 
Canute, naked, as Hugo represents it, a king with- 
out a kingdom, facing the darkness and the 
infinitude, and hearing the low moan of the waves 
of universal night, said, This is the tomb; God is 
beyond.' And Canute then called aloud; but there 
was no answer. Still he thought himself pro- 
tected in his snow-white shroud. He attempted to 
advance, when suddenly he saw something falling 
from heaven like a black star, and touched it; 
but it was a drop of blood that had fallen on him, 
and his white robe turned red. A second drop 
fell; he looked at the black sky, but saw nothing. 
A third fell. Canute had never fled before. Now 
he turned to the right to make his escape. A drop 
of blood fell on his hand. He turned the other 
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way; a drop of blood fell on his forehead. He 
shuddered. He turned back^ seeking again his 
tomb, but could not even find that. Another drop 
of blood fell, and he grew livid with terror. He 
tried to pray, but could not. Another drop, and 
another, and another, and another fell; it rained 
blood. Then the murderer's soul was frozen with 
horror. Stumbling forward, he reached a closed 
gate. He heard music. Heaven was on the other 
side. He dared not knock or try to enter; for he 
was covered with blood. And so he staid outside 
there forever, with his horrible defilement. An(J 
from the sky there continued to drop upon his 
head, blood, the blood of the murdered father; a 
storm of blood; the scarlet pollution of unforgiven 
guilt. 

"Now, an important question is this: Where 
did Victor Hugo get his ideas of the anguish and 
punishment of a guilty soul as it passes the gates 
of death, shut out forever from earth and heaven ? 
Were they the volcanoes of earth that suggested 
this hell of the invisible world? Or do the suf- 
ferers in romances and tragedies of every-day life 
get their ideas of hell and its severity from earth- 
quakes ? Or do people who live in dens of iniquity 
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get theirs from some of the convulsions of the 
physical world ? Nay, the agony of the mental or 
spiritual world needs no help from anything seen 
in the physical universe. Go to your Bible. Study 
the books, chapters and verses that, on account of 
their severity, are the most severely censured by 
skeptical critics, and you will find in them nothing 
more terrible than the mind of man, over and over 
again has experienced. 

"Speaking of one who broods o^er guilty woes, 
Byron, in the song of Giaour, suggests the alterna- 
tive of the death of the soul, and an existence 
worse than death : 

" *0r live like scorpion girt by fire ; 

So writhes the mind remorse hath riven, 
Unfit for earth, undoomed for heaven; 
Darkness above, despair beneath, 
Around it fiame, within it death/ 

"What suggested to Byron such thoughts of a 
final retribution ? Nothing outside of himself, is 
the only rational answer that can be given. 

"There are two words in the English language 
that are almost more startling than any others. 
They are hell and fire. All the more startling are 
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they when used as a compound word, hell-fire. 
But what was it at first that led to such a use of 
words ? 

*TVo men on the street are in a quarrel; with 
intense anger one says to the other, ^60 to hell.' 
The question recurs. How came the idea of a place 
of misery and woe, represented by that word, hell, 
to enter the mind of that wrathful man ? Or how 
came that word, with all that is wrapped up in it, 
to enter human language ? The origin of the idea 
and the origin of the word are what we would like 
to have some one explain.*' 

^^0, they came from the Bible,'' said Dr. 
Clarke, almost before he realized that he was 
speaking. 

"But," replied Mr. Hosf ord, "that only carries 
the question back a step; for how came the men 
who wrote the Bible to think of such words and 
things?" 

Dr. Clarke stroked his beard, but said nothing, 
though Mr. Hosford had paused, with his eyes 
steadily fixed upon the face of the Doctor. 

^T! am reminded," continued Mr. Hosford, a 
moment later, "of an explanation of the origin of 
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the idea of hell that Dr. darkens late friend. 
Colonel Robert Ingersoll, once gave, and having it 
here before me, with your permission I will read it : 
" ^The idea of a hell/ he says, Vas born of re- 
venge and brutality on the one side, and cowardice 
on the other. In my judgment, the American 
people are too brave, too charitable, too generous, 
too magnanimous, to believe in the infamous 
dogma of hell. I have no respect for any human 
being who believes it. I have no respect for any 
man who preaches it. I have no respect for the 
man who will pollute the imagination of childhood 
with that infamous lie. I have no respect for the 
man who will add to the sorrows of this world 
with that frightful dogma. I have no respect for 
any man who endeavors to put that infinite cloud, 
that infinite shadow, over the heart of humanity. 
I want to be frank with you. I dislike this 
doctrine; I hate it; I despise it; I defy this 
doctrine. It is infamous beyond all power to ex- 
press. I wish there were words mean enough to 
express my feelings of loathing on this subject. 
What harm has it not done! What waste places 
has it not made! It has planted misery and 
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wretchedness in this world; it peoples the future 
with selfish joys, and lurid abysses of eternal 
flame/ 

"What a whirlwind of words Colonel Ingersoll 
was capable of 1 This indictment he doubtless felt 
would ridicule the idea of hell out of the thoughts 
and souls of men. 

^^ut the trouble is that the idea, for some 
reason, is too firmly intrenched to be easily dis- 
lodged. Nor was the idea born of revenge, brutal- 
ity, and cowardice, as Mr. Ingersoll says, but rather 
it came about in this way: Men, looking into 
matter, and into mind, and into the perplexing 
history of human life, and seeing what the eye 
can not help seeing, trembled, and thought of 
something dreadful, and the word hell, signifjring 
originally a place of concealment, took on a new 
meaning, and became the symbol of a dreadful 
fact. 

*lt is quite probable, too, that if the world of 
matter were different, and if the agonies of the hu- 
man soui were less, or none, men never would have 
thought of hell at all, or of its quenchless fires, 
represented by those that burned in the Valley of 
Hmnom. But the affairs of the universe, the 
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administration of God and the constitution of the 
human mind being as they are, men could not and 
can not help such thoughts. 

*^A friend of Voltaire^s once wrote him these 
words : T. have succeeded in getting rid of the idea 
of hell.' Voltaire replied, ^AUow me to congratu- 
late you; I am very far from that/ Voltaire was 
observer enough to see that there is in this uni- 
verse something so dreadful that it keeps the idea 
of hell fixed in the minds of men. They think of 
it and dread it, though they say they do not 
believe there is such a place. 

^Trom six to ten thousand people in the 
United States every year are so loaded with 
misery that they seek to end their wretchedness 
with ropes, razors, pistols, poisons, and the waters 
of the 'dark-flowing river.* Think you that any 
sights of burning volcanoes, any words of the 
Bible, or any denunciations from the pulpit are 
needed to awaken the idea of hell and its fires in 
the minds of those people? Says a skeptical 
writer, 'Orthodoxy makes God more malignant 
and cruel than are the most malignant and cruel 
men.' Orthodoxy! Why bring this charge ex- 
plicitly against orthodoxy? Long before its 
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creeds and dogmas were formulated, men had 
their conceptions of hell. Indeed, no sooner had 
man sinned than the idea of hell found a place 
in human consciousness. Adam and Eve and their 
son Cain were not familiar with the creeds of 
modem orthodox churches, and they never had 
seen volcanoes, but the day they sinned they 
began to know what the word hell means. 

^T. read not long since,*' continued Mr. Hos- 
f ord, ''from a man who claims to be a philosopher 
these words: 

" 'We have made sad work with the infernal 
regions. The everlasting hell vanishes from this 
midnight apparition of sparkling orbs. There is 
no under-world. All is upper and above-board 
and we can not fatally slump. Science, surveying 
these borders of creation, and catching the great 
author's style in his boundless domain, denies any 
foundation in nature for the representations in 
which Milton, Dante, -^chylus, and the writer 
of the Apocalypse deal.' 

"But Milton, Dante, -^schylus and the writer 
of the Apocalypse were not destitute of sense; 
their intelligence was equal to that of this critic; 
they made use of appalling representations be- 
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cause^ with keen eye, they could look beneath the 
surface of things, and would not allow themselves 
to be governed by mere sentiment. To them it 
was perfectly apparent that there has been on 
earth something resembling a continuous trail of 
Satanic havoc. They reasoned more than they 
dogmatized. They had no malice prepense against 
the race ; the conclusions they reached were forced 
upon them by what they saw and felt. 

"As you remember, Dr. Woodbury quoted in his 
paper some of the words of devout people when 
dying, as evidence of the goodness of God — ^words 
that indicated raptures of delight. But, on the 
other hand, there have been expressions on the 
lips of some men when dying which show that 
their souls were in terror and torment. 

"Charles IX of France, just before his death, 
prayed for quiet; but the visions of the wrongs of 
which he was guilty so agonized him that drops 
of blood oozed like sweat from his body. T! am 
doomed to perdition by the judgments of Almighty 
God,^ were the dying words of Sir Thomas Scott. 
*! am suffering the pangs of the damned,' said the 
dying Talleyrand to the French king who had 
asked about his health. '0, the insufferable ijan^a 
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of helll' exclaimed Sir Francis Newport, and, 
f aUing back, expired. 

*^Now, if the dying words of righteous men are 
to be offered as evidence of God's goodness, which 
was done by Dr. Woodbury, then the words of 
men who seem at death to get a glimpse of hell 
may likewise be offered as evidence of God's 
severity; the argument in the one case is just as 
valid as in the other. And taking into account 
the entire scope of what has been said, we insist 
that, however much there may be in the nature 
and operations of the himian mind that goes to 
prove the goodness of God, there is an equal or 
greater amount that goes to prove His severity. 

"And one does not need a legal training to 
reach the conclusion that the revelations of the 
Bible and those of the human mind, as to the 
goodness and severity of God, are in the most 
perfect agreement; book, chapter and verse in the 
one are found to correspond perfectly with those 
of the other. And, therefore, if the Bible is to 
be condemned for its teachings concerning the 
moral character of God, then the nature and 
operations of the human mind are exposed to a 
criticism no less severe. 
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"And is not this precisely what one would 
expect ? The Bible and the human mind, accord- 
ing to onr orthodox belief, have the same great 
and wise Anthor. If, therefore, the Bible spoke 
of nothing but the compassionate and tender love 
of God, thoughtful men would be likely to ask, 
What mean these one-sided revelations, for they 
do not harmonize with what we know of the 
nature and operations of the human mind? 
Hence, the conclusion would be this: As the 
human mind has God for its Author and as an 
author in all his volumes writes with essentially 
the same intent and style, it follows that if the 
Bible revealed nothing but the love of God it 
could not be from his hand, or by his inspiration. 
In a word, the authenticity and credibility of 
the Bible depend in no small measure upon pre- 
cisely that rigorousness and severity that are 
found on its pages.'' 

It was evident that Mr. Hosford had a large 
amount of material still unused, but already 
having overrun his time, he decided to allow his 
hearers to make their own applications, draw their 
own inferences and reach their own conclusions; 
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a course that has much wisdom in it^ especially 
when forcible things have been said. 

Though the paper of Mr. Hosf ord had been 
unusually long, he had held the closest attention of 
the members even to the last sentence. However 
profound his reasoning had been, it was expressed 
in language so easily followed, with illustrations 
that were so apt and readily understood, and with 
a manner so earnest and sincere, that what he had 
said was not in the least wearisome. The union of 
deep thinking, plain language, apt illustrations, 
and earnestness rarely fail to secure the interest 
of almost any class of hearers. The truth is that 
Mr. Hosford had learned, what not all public 
speakers and writers realize, that the prof oundest 
thoughts of which the human mind is capable 
are easily understood by any intelligent though 
illiterate mind, if earnestly expressed in plain and 
simple speech. 

When Mr. Hosford took his seat, the president 
of the club was again at sea, which usually was 
the case when anything of decided merit had been 
given, especially if fearing to compliment one 
through dread of ofifending some one else; but he 
managed, -sort of automatically to say that, after 
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the very excellent and interesting exercises of the 
evening, including, of course, in his own judgment, 
the labors of the presiding officer, a motion to 
adjourn would be in order, which was moved by 
Dr. Clarke, who did not care to be involved in any 
further controversy with Mr. Hosford. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 



VIII. 

HISTOEY OF THE GOODNESS AND SEVEB- 

ITY OF GOD. 

The member of the club appointed to read the 
paper at the meeting of which we are now writing 
was a Mr. Thayer, usually called Dean Thayer. 
He was graduated from a New England college, 
led his class, was elected to a professorship in a 
leading university of his denomination, and 
became very soon dean of the Faculty; in that 
way he received the title he ever afterwards bore. 

Owing to impaired health, he resigned his 
position the second year after his appointment, 
and, being possessed of wealth, was living what 
many look upon as the most ideal life on earth — 
one of literary leisure. At the time of which we 
are speaking he was trustee in a Unitarian 
Church, the only one of that denomination in 
town, and it was a matter of surprise and general 
remark when he applied for membership in a club 
that was largely composed of evangelical Church 

02 
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members; for, as every one knows, most Uni- 
tarians hold themselves socially and in religions 
matters a little aloof from people of other denom* 
inations. 

The "Unitarians of New England are educated, 
philanthropic, and have high social standing, re- 
finement, and wealth. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that in the past they have been wont to look 
with rather a patronizing air, sometimes bordering 
on commiseration, upon those who are credulous 
or superstitious enough to believe in orthodoxy, a 
creed that in their judgment has nothing in it 
that is intellectual nor anything that in other 
respects entitles it to serious consideration. This 
Unitarian opinion of orthodoxy, however, has not 
been formed from careful study of its doctrines, 
but from the uncouth and sometimes irrational 
way it has been set forth by its advocates. 

Unitarians, for instance, half ridicule what 
may be called a mathematical Trinity; and really 
they may be pardoned for doing so, since such a 
Trinity is apparently an absurdity. In plain 
terms three never can be one, nor one three. But 
a metaphysical Trinity is not an absurdity, since 
a divine and infinite Being may, ae» n^%\!l ^^ ^^Jo^jst- 
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wise, have a threefold consciousness, represented 
by such words as Father, Son, and Spirit. This 
view of the doctrine is so much a probability at 
the present time that it is commending itself to 
some of the leaders in the Unitarian Church. 

Unitarians believe in salvation through a life 
of righteous endeavor, rather than in salvation 
through a blood atonement. But the principle of 
vicarious sacrifice, as where one thing suflEers to 
benefit another, or as when one thing dies to give 
life to another, is so apparent in the universe that 
the orthodox view is no longer looked upon by 
some of the more thoughtful Unitarians with 
disfavor. 

That God can punish the sinner severely, 
punish him after death, and punish him as long as 
he remains impenitent, even forever, is now the 
conviction of many Unitarians, though they gen- 
erally cherish a confident hope that at last all will 
be saved. 

As would be expected from what has been said. 

Dean Thayer was classed among those Unitarians 

who are beginning to take this more kindly and 

fairer view of orthodoxy, and so, in his search for 

truth, be was glad to associate with educated 
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orthodox people. He was, too, philosopher 
enough to reason that there must be more to 
orthodoxy than the majority of "Unitarians admit, 
or else it would not have had a following of so 
many good and wise people, some of whom have 
been among the ablest and profoundest thinkers 
this or any other civilized country has produced. 

It may also be remarked that the dean's every- 
day life was, like that of many other Unitarians, 
a model in Christian deportment. His faith In 
the Christlike was supreme, and he was surer of 
heaven, doubtless, if we may judge from the words 
of Jesus, than are those who are straightly 
orthodox in their creed, but crookedly orthodox in 
their practices. 

In his view. Dean Thayer was of the Chan- 
ning school, believing Christ to be a supernat- 
ural being, though not equal, in power and 
majesty, to the Father. The records of that divine 
life of Christ, and his present mastery over the 
hearts and minds of men, the dean was free to say, 
prove Jesus of Nazareth to have been more than 
human. In fact, the dean was as much shocked as 
are the most orthodox people at views recently 
advocated by those of high standing in orthodoxY> 
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who either can not have studied the life of Jesus 
profoundly, or have failed to come into deep 
religious sympathy with him. That is, no man 
who knows Christ can say, as do some nominally 
orthodox teachers, that he was merely the son of 
Joseph, and that the remarkable things reported 
of him in the New Testament are only legends 
and myths. 

And, in these times of theological drifting, 
the wisest thing for Christian people to do, when 
the skeptic speaks of the myths and legends of 
Christ^s incarnation, is to point to his teachings, 
to his life there in Judea, to his presence in the 
hearts of believers, and to that power of his that 
has revolutionized the ages. The truth is that an 
incarnation is the only solution of the personality 
of that inexplicable and incomparable Being who 
called himself the equal of God. 

This attitude of the dean towards orthodoxy, 
his reputation for downright fairness and his 
thorough scholarship had led the club, without a 
dissenting voice, to request him to present a paper 
covering both the goodness and the severity of 
God as disclosed in history. It was an innovation 
to have one speaker thus take both sides of the 
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same question, but in this instance it was deemed 
no impropriety, for it was felt he would do full 
justice to both sides; and it was almost a necessity 
that some one should do this, for the members 
qualified to discuss this class of subjects, and who 
could command time to make careful preparation, 
had been already nearly exhausted. 

In introducing his paper the dean very frankly 
expressed his gratitude for the enlarged views 
that the previous discussions had given him, and 
added that the clearness with which especially 
Mr. Hosf ord had stated several matters, afforded 
him almost a new conception of orthodoxy. 

"The question you have asked me to discuss,'^ 
continued the dean, "is twofold, and may be stated 
m this form: Do the revelations of the Bible as to 
the moral character of God harmonize with the 
teachings of universal history, and do those teach- 
ings show, in the administration of affairs, that 
God is both a ruler of supreme goodness and one 
of great severity? 

"That this is an important question, like 

others that have been discussed,^' said the dean. 

"no one can reasonably doubt. For if there is 

antagonism between the teachings of the Bible 

7 
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and the facts of history, then, according to 
what already has been shown, there must also be 
antagonism between the facts of history and 
those of matter and mind which would lead to 
the worst possible confusion. But, on the other 
hand, if there is agreement between these diflPer- 
ent sources of information, those of the Bible, 
matter, mind, and history, then we have the most 
solid foundation imaginable upon which to build 
a rational and scientific theological super- 
structure. Or, in other words, if the revelations 
of the Bible and those of matter are in harmony, 
as was proved in the first discussion, and if the 
revelations of the Bible and those of mind are 
in harmony, which was seen to be the case in 
the discussion a fortnight ago, and if it shall be 
found this evening that the revelations of the 
Bible and those of history are also in agreement, 
we need look no further; for when these four 
sources of information are exhausted, we have, as 
I think it already has been intimated, an amount 
of evidence that not only is overwhelming and 
unanswerable, but evidence outside of which there 
is nothing else that is available. 

*^JBat, jnj friends, as we begin the study 
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of history we are impressed with the immen- 
sity of the field which, I may be pardoned for 
saying, has been to me, through years of study, 
more fascinating than any romance from the pen 
of the most popular and renowned author. In- 
deed, the facts of history constitute the finest 
piece of romance ever conceived. 

^The divisions of universal history, which we 
have time little more than to touch upon, are the 
astronomical, geological, and human. The astro- 
nomical began approximately a thousand million 
years ago, when God said, Tjight be,' and light was ; 
the geological, which witnessed the formation of 
the earth's crusty began several hundred million 
years ago, and will continue until the earth is no 
more; the human period began with the appear- 
ance of man upon the earth, which if the generally 
received chronology is correct, was of compara* 
tively recent date, a fact also unquestionably 
established by geological science, and will continue 
until God sees best to bring it to a close. 

^^Such is the immense field of history, and 
though explorations in it are imperfect, and in a 
measure conjectural and speculative, yet enough 
can be inferred, taken in connection with what is 
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well established, to enable the scientific student 
to judge, at least with a measure of accuracy, what 
has been the intent of Him who has ruled 
throughout those countless ages. 

*T!t is obvious for instance, that during the 
astronomical and early geological periods the 
Creator was so directing and working affairs— 
though slowly, for He never hurries — ^that at a 
given period there was at least one planet in the 
solar system suited to human life and happiness. 
And when that planet — the earth, we mean — 
which once had been a flaming torch like the sun, 
had cooled off sufficiently, and when the hardened 
crust was piled up in mountain ranges; when 
electric currents and earthquake shocks had inter- 
laced it with metallic veins; when the flowing 
waters had deposited in widely-separated valleys 
the vegetable soils; when ancient forests had 
hardened into coal; when the later floods had 
rolled back, and the dome of stars had been lit 
up, — then man appeared in a world remarkably 
well adapted for his use and enjoyment; a world 
in which, if its inhabitants do right, they will 
have, during a well-rounded life, far more glad 
than sad days; which is evidence that the Creator 
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whom we worship and call God, is not a malignant 
being, for were he such, every day in the world^s 
history, especially in case of a good man, whom a 
malignant God would especially hate, would be 
filled with distress. 

"Suppose for a moment that the Creator were 
ill disposed, how easily He could have provided 
limited, instead of abundant supplies for human 
needs. Instead of cattle upon the thousand hills, 
there would have been but few here and there; 
instead of miles and miles of coal-fields for man's 
use, there would have been only small areas, 
almost inaccessible; and after all available sources 
of this scanty supply of food and fuel had been 
exhausted, and after there had been a vain search 
for more, then, starving, groping in darkness and 
shivering with cold, mankind would have ended 
a miserable existence with a miserable death, 
unless supernaturally kept alive for the purpose 
of giving the malignant God further opportunity 
for inflicting torture. All this, and much more, 
an evil-minded God could have done. 

*T!t is evidence, too, of goodness that God 
planted a garden eastward in Eden, causing to 
grow therein every tree that is pleasant to the 
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sight and suitable for food; it is evidence of good- 
ness that he created man in his own image, and 
bade him have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth; it is evidence 
of goodness that, after the fall, God preserved the 
race from utter extinction, giving summer and 
winter, seed-time and harvest, rain and sunshine; 
and it is evidence of goodness that, year after 
year, and generation after generation, he pre- 
served, led and bore with his chosen people, Israel, 
though they were constantly lapsing into dis- 
obedience and rebellion. 

"And, too, when the history of other nations 
and races, especially that of our own, abounding 
as it does with aggrandizement and wealth, in 
spite of existing political corruptions and social 
impurities, is carefully studied, no one can doubt 
that the infinite Euler is a most beneficent, 
patient and merciful being, and this seems 
especially so when one keeps in mind the fact 
that, without violating a single law of nature or 
providence, but simply by enforcing existing laws 
that are at his sovereign disposal, he could have 
brought upon the nations the plague and pesti- 
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lence^ the cyclone and flood, so frequently that 
only a remnant of a once mighty people would be 
left. By tornados, treacherous ocean currents, 
and other agencies at his command, he could have 
sent in a single year a hundred steamers with 
their freight of human life to the ocean^s bottom, 
instead of allowing only one or two such disasters 
in a half score of years; earthquakes and the fires 
in the bosom of the earth could have swallowed 
up, or have flooded with lava not only a city or 
island here and there, but could have devastated 
whole continents and have suffocated with poison- 
ous gases a world full of living beings. And as 
we think of our individual lives, the constant 
exposures to harm, the many narrow escapes from 
fatal accidents, the carelessness of which we have 
been guilty, can we fail of the conviction that a 
merciful if not a special providence time and again 
has shielded us from death? In all this who 
will say that the evidence of God^s goodness is not 
such as to call forth perpetual adoration and 
praise ? 

"Now, such are a few of the many evidences 
of God^s infinite goodness. But, my friends, while 
we know that all we have been saying is true, we 
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know equally well that it is not the whole truth. 
There is another point of view that hrings into 
the perspective historic facts that lead to an 
almost entirely different conception of the Being 
whom we call God. 

"That the earth at best presents a mixed 
scene, no thoughtful man can doubt. *In deep 
pain all things that live/ say the Buddhists, Vorry 
on until they succumb to death.' The observing 
man still finds it so, and repeats the words of 
revelation: 'The whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now.' The 
human family for sixty centuries, or more, as 
every student of history knows, has been in a vain 
pursuit for happiness ; but how few have found it ! 
That which has been found, rather is misery. 
Thousands of human beings have sighed away 
their lives in prisons and dungeons. Multitudes 
have been brutally crushed down to agony and 
despair. Whole races, life long, have wandered in 
darkness and barbarism. Mighty armies have 
been mowed down on numberless battlefields. 
Cities have been sacked, and their inhabitants 
heartlessly murdered. Towns and towers have 
been leveled to the dust, and empires and king- 
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doms have been rent and torn asunder. Such 
things, and others no less distressing and horrible, 
crowd the pages of history — the history of a world 
in which God is supreme ruler. Are not the^e 
facts of sufficient magnitude to check the en- 
thusiasm of the most confident optimist ? 

*TDr. Edward Beecher, when preparing his 
work entitled ^Conflict of Ages/ and while con- 
templating the evils of life and providence, 
paused, sprang to his feet, and paced his floor, 
confronted with this terrible question: 'What if, 
after all, God is not good ?^ We at first wonder at 
the question, but, upon second thought, wonder 
that there is so much occasion for it. It was 
Hartmann who, after a broad survey of the world 
and its history, exclaimed, 'Creation is a curse, 
existence a misfortune, life an ever-deepening 
disappointment, and the extinction of personal 
consciousness the only salvation.^ And one of our 
American poets, in a song entitled Bitter-Sweet, 
has voiced the thinking of souls without number: 

" *I know 
That care has iron crowns for many brows; 

That Calvaryg are everywhere, whereon 
Virtue is crucified, and nails and spears 
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Draw guiltless blood; that sorrow sits and drinks 
At sweetest hearts, till all their life is dry; 
That gentle spirits on this rack of pain 
Grow faint, or fierce, and pray and curse by turns; 
That heirs temptations, clad in heavenly guise 
And armed with might, lie evermore in wait 
Along life's path, giving assault to all- 
Fatal to most ; 

And that beside each fearful soul there walks 
The dire, gaunt phantom of uncertainty. 
God forgive me ! but I 've thought 
A thousand times that if I had His power. 
Or He my love, we'd have a different world 
From this we live in.' " 

'TTow, my friends, would it not be a piece of 
incomparable folly should we close our eyes to 
only a part of the facts that history furnishes ? It 
is not goodness alone, nor severity alone, but 
goodness and severity that are everywhere visible 
upon the great panorama of human and universal 
history. 

^^e said a few moments ago that (Jod was 
good when planting the Garden of Eden, and 
placing in it man whom he had created in the 
divine image; but was he not severe when he 
blasted that garden with the fierceness of his 
jjadi^nation, and with flaming sword drove his 
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disobedient children from it^ prononncing their 
perpetual exile? We said that God was good in 
not utterly exterminating the human race when 
this earth was filled with wickedness and violence; 
but was he not severe when he sent the deluge^ 
leaving but eight souls to perpetuate humanity? 
We said God was good in freeing Israel from the 
yoke of Egyptian bondage; but was he not severe 
when he compelled that people to wander forty 
years in the wilderness wasting an entire genera- 
tion, allowing only two of that host to enter the 
land of promise ? And later God was good when 
bestowing signal favors upon the Jewish people, 
making them the objects of his special care, and 
electing them as his ministers to the nations of 
the earth; but was he not severe when piling 
aiflictions upon them during their various seasons 
of rebellion, leaving them at length bleeding, 
scourged, and scattered among all the nations of 
the earth? 

"The conclusion reached by the Apostle Paul, 
one of the greatest minds of Christendom is, there- 
fore, sound and irrefutable. He had been review- 
ing the past, recounting (Jod's dealings with both 
Jews and Gentiles, and as the whol^ tro&L ftsK^^i^ 
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upon him, he did not say, *God is love,^ nor did he 
say, ^God is a consuming fire,^ but behold, there- 
fore, the goodness and severity of God/ 

"My friends,^^ continued the dean, ^T. ought 
not to detain you a moment longer; but I wish 
to make a confession, one to which you are 
entitled. It is, that a new faith has come to me 
as I have been studying these problems; not that 
I can yet agree with all of you in every particular, 
but I can not fail to see that orthodoxy is not 
what I once thought it to be, a system unsup- 
ported by facts and opposed to modern science and 
philosophy. And I shall henceforth look upon the 
Bible as a book meriting a degree of admiration I 
never before have given it. I feel that the skeptic 
and I have been making war upon an innocent 
party. The Bible in its historic portions is simply 
a record of what has taken place, and as such it 
should receive no censure. If there is to be criti- 
cism it should be upon the facts and not upon the 
record; or, as Bishop Butler would say, we should 
not hold the Bible, but the constitution and course 
of things, responsible for the existence of evil. 

"The truth is, that one may close the Bible 
and blot out every word descriptive of God's 
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severity; one may take the theological dogmas of 
Augustine, Tertullian, Calvin, Edwards, and the 
creeds of every orthodox Church in Christendom, 
and sink them in the sea, hut after this is done, 
one still shall read blazoned in capital letters all 
through the physical universe, and in every human 
soul, and on every page of history, those three, 
not conflicting, but complementary announce- 
ments: 'God is love^; *God is a consuming fire^; 
behold, therefore, the goodness and severity of 
God/ '' 

As the dean closed his paper, no one seemed 
disposed to break the almost solemn hush that 
had fallen upon the members of the club dur- 
ing the last five or more minutes, and all felt 
that the reading of such a paper, if given a wide 
hearing, would benefit society immensely more 
than the best work that is ordinarily done in 
social, political, and literary clubs where questions 
are discussed with no more thought of God's 
relation to them than if he had neither rights nor 
existence in the universe. 

At length one of the members who usually 
did more thinking than speaking arose and said: 

*^r. President, I am deeply moved by the 
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paper of this evenings as I have been in a measure 
by some of the others. But during these dis- 
cussions a question, once or twice already alluded 
to, has occurred to me that I would like to have 
brought definitely to the attention of the club 
before we return to more secular matters; it is 
this: While God^s goodness is doubtless such as to 
dispose him to create a glorious heaven for 
righteous people, is his severity, on the other 
hand, such as to dispose him to create an awful 
hell in which the wicked will be forever punished? 
and with your permission, Mr. President, I move 
that my esteemed friend, the Eeverend Dr* Young, 
be invited to prepare a paper upon that subject.'* 
The motion was put and carried. Dr. Young 
signified his consent, and an adjournment followed. 



IX. 



WILL THE PUNISHMENT OP SOME 

UNEIGHTEOUS PEESONS 

BE ENDLESS? 

The meeting of the club, the last one of the 
season, especially owing to the character of the 
subject announced and the reputation of the 
speaker appointed to discuss it, was, as all ex- 
pected, largely attended. The members and their 
friends had begun to gather early, so that it was 
evident they would be obliged to adjourn from 
the private rooms where their meetings had been 
held, to a commodious public hall near by. This 
was done soon enough not to interfere with the 
prompt beginning of the regular exercises of the 
evening. 

The Eeverend Dr. Young, the speaker of the 
evening, came two or three minutes before the 
meeting was called to order in the new halU e3id> 

111 
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under the direction of the president, took his seat 
near the speaker^s stand. 

Dr. Young was a Methodist, bom and reared 
in a Methodist home, had received both a liberal 
and professional education, and in his early man- 
hood had been appointed to some of the most 
desirable pastorates in Methodism. He was a 
thoughtful preacher of studious habits, and a most 
excellent pastor. There was one drawback, how- 
ever, to his advancement : he had incurred a good 
deal of displeasure because of his pronounced op- 
position to the un-Methodistic methods employed 
by some members of his Conference in securing 
ecclesiastical appointments. And yet from his 
own point of view his expressions had been exceed- 
ingly moderate, especially when compared with 
the extreme contempt he felt for all violations of 
ministerial ethics. He had been more than once 
on the point of leaving the Methodist Church for 
that of some other denomination, and more than 
once Church committees outside of his own de- 
nomination had approached him with pecuniary 
and other inducements such as never would be 
likely to come from his own denomination^ and 
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such as no one reasonably could have blamed him 
for accepting. Often Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Episcopalians, and Presbyterians found their way 
into his Church, and appreciated his sermons 
possibly more highly than the majority of his own 
people. But his love for the Church of his 
fathers, his unswerving belief in its doctrines, his 
conviction that its polity, as a whole, when 
administered by wise and pious men, has as few 
faults as any institution of human origin, and his 
desire to aid«as far as possible in maintaining its 
integrity, had led him, notwithstanding the un- 
pleasantness to which he had been subjected, 
to remain in the Methodist ministry instead of 
accepting any of the several calls that had come 
to him. 

Financial losses, through placing too much 
confidence in the word of some of his ministerial 
brethren, had left him comparatively poor, and 
several heavy bereavements from the death of 
dear ones had wrecked his home and saddened his 
life, but had not embittered it. He was always 
genial, respected by every one, and greatly beloved 
by those who knew him best. It was not sur- 
8 
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prising, therefore, that the towns-people desired 
to hear him speak, though the subject was one 
that is usually regarded as far from popular. 

Dr. Young never appeared to better advantage 
than on the evening of which we are writing. His 
tall and commanding figure, his kindly smile, his 
perfectly-modulated voice, and, perhaps, chiefly 
the consciousness that he had mastered his sub- 
ject, gave him an irresistible grasp upon the 
attention of those who were listening to him. 
And, too, the occasion, the subject and large 
gathering, not only did not in the least disconcert 
him, but were an uplift that the smaller congre- 
gations to which he usually ministered failed to 
inspire. 

Upon being introduced, he remarked that, with 
the consent of the committee, he had changed the 
wording of the subject to the following form: 
"Evidences that the Punishment of Some Un- 
righteous Persons will be Endless.'^ 

^T. am aware,^^ said the Doctor, "that there are 

those who seem to be very sure what the future of 

the unrighteous will be, but on careful second 

thought it is doubtful if that confidence is well 

grounded. Men who in fact are densely ignorant 
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of what the future may disclose and of what God 
may or may not do in another world, talk as if all 
such knowledge bad been committed to them by 
special revelation. The presumption of some men 
would be amusing were it not found dealing with 
these very serious matters. There are those who are 
not able to decide, according to law and evidence, 
an ordinary case in one of our lower courts, or 
who, if in the chair of State, would be more 
than seven-eighths of the time at their wits^ end 
as to what ought to be done, and yet they are as 
outspoken as if they knew perfectly well what the 
law and administration of the universe through 
eternity ought to be. 

*The wisest men of the world, those thor- 
oughly schooled in law, have been trying, one 
after another, to legislate such a criminal code as 
will be neither too severe nor too lax; but up to 
the present time eminent jurists are not agreed 
as to such laws ; four-fifths of the laws are 'an act 
to amend an act;^ and in some instances judges 
upon the supreme bench of the United States have 
been as to a given case, almost equally divided in 
their decisions, and yet there are quite ordinary 
men who think themselves capable of passing 
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judgment upon the most difficult eases that could 
arise in the court of heaven. They do not hesitate 
to say what God should and what he should not 
do; they know precisely when he should smite, 
and when forbear; when the imprisonment of the 
guilty should begin and when it should end; how 
long the offers of mercy should continue and what 
should be the exact proportion of mercy and jus- 
tice in God^s dealing with the unrighteous. 

"Now, that we may not fall into similar con- 
ceits, presumptions, and dogmatisms, let us ex- 
amine the question before us with the utmost 
candor and thoughtfulness, even though we may 
go a little beyond the time usually allowed for 
our meetings. 

^Tortunately, our discussion of the subject, to 
a certain extent, can be abridged. It is not neces- 
sary, for instance, to argue at length the questions 
either of God's goodness or severity ; those already, 
and upon grounds that are indisputable, have been 
settled. 

"And, too, that God is a Being who can allow 

unrighteous persons to suffer, not only in the 

present life, but in the future, if they remain 

incorrigible, is conceded by all thoughtful people 
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in unorthodox as well as in orthodox churches. 
The only question, therefore, for us to consider in 
the main is, whether, under certain conditions, 
human suffering in the form of punishment may 
be inflicted by the infinite Lawgiver in a place 
called hell, and whether that punishment may last 
forever. 

"We look at this subject first under the light 
of God^s relation to it. That every willful trans- 
gression is an evil and that it occasions distress 
in the heart of God, no one who believes in him 
and his holiness can for a moment doubt. He 
must be distressed beyond human comprehension 
that those whom he has created, trample his law 
under their feet, and still more that his children 
whom he loves are doing themselves great and 
possibly irreparable harm every time they sin; 
and yet, though knowing this, God allows them to 
sin and to continue in sin for a whole lifetime. 
What reason can be given, therefore, why he may 
not allow men to continue in sin, as Mr. Hosf ord 
suggested for a thousand, or a million, or for 
endless millions of years? 

But more than this. It is an indisputable 
theological axiom that an infinite God must not 
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only be distressed at sin, bnt must hare infinite 
hatred of it, as he must have infinite complacency 
towards holiness; that is, the emotions of an 
infinite Being, whatever they are, if we may so 
speak, mnst always be on an infinite scale. Hence 
it follows that God must loathe unrighteousness 
with an infinite loathing. If he did not, he conld 
no longer be complacent towards himself^ nor 
retain the confidence and respect of an intelligent 
nniverse. Indeed, one hardly can imagine what 
worse disaster conld come to the nniyerse than 
for God to lose his intense displeasure against 
nnrighteonsness. In the nature of things^ the 
nniversal Lawgiver is bound to loathe and punish 
the transgressor as much as the transgressor is 
bound to love and obey the Lawgiver. 

^One can imagine a ruler so good, or rather 
go goodish, as not to feel much if any loathing 
against unrighteousness, and who would not 
punish it at alL But a universe under such a 
being probably would be little better than a dis- 
orderly and unendurable hell. The greatest firm- 
ness in civil administration is said to be the 
greatest mercy. Why, therefore, on the same 
jarinciple, would not the greatest possible resent- 
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ment against unrighteousness and a fitting ex- 
pression of it by the infinite Euler, be the greatest 
possible security of the universe against demoral- 
ization? There is a profound truth underlying 
the statement that a man is a villain on the day 
he shakes with complacency the hand of a villain. 
Satan may do this; God can not. 

^Q!t should also be borne in mind that moral 
as well as civil law must not be trifled with by 
either the lawgiver himself or by the subject. If, 
for instance, the Creator's goodness were such as 
to lead him to keep interfering with the law of 
gravitation lest careless men should break their 
necks while falling from a building, the whole 
planetary system by that same interference might 
be plunged into confusion. The wreck of a rail- 
way train in which a hundred passengers are 
killed and maimed, the sinking of a steamship 
which drowns a thousand men, women, and 
children, are appalling, as also are all sorts of 
violent deaths; but if they result, as most certainly 
they do, from the execution of natural law, there 
is this compensation, that confidence in natural 
law, and by inference in spiritual law also, is 
established, and men may know what to ^t^^'^^.. 
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*^We sometimes wonder why God's goodness 
ever allows a destructive tornado to sweep over 
the land; but our wonder may well turn to worship 
when we understand that natural law is at work, 
and that without the tornado the atmosphere and 
sea would become stagnant and deadly. 

*^We wonder why God does not place his hand 
upon volcanoes that cities near by may not be 
devastated; but we wonder less when we leam that 
volcanoes are subject to natural law, and save the 
whole earth from exploding into fragments. It 
appears, therefore, that God's goodness would 
not be manifested so much by constant inter- 
ferences with the operation of his laws, even to 
save life and prevent suffering, as by their rigorous 
enforcement. One needs, therefore, to have a clear 
and broad vision of things before saying what 
God ought or ought not to do. Hence, for all 
we know, God may not only be under the most 
solemn obligation, in the interests of the universe, 
to execute his laws against the unrighteous, but, 
so far as we know, he may be under obligation to 
give expression to a resentment that is infinite by 
inflicting a punishment that is endless, and that 
properly may be represented by such Biblical 
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phrases as ^furnace of fire/ T)rimstoiie and fire/ 
^tormented day and night/ keeping and wailing/ 
the 'gnashing of teeth/ and the 'gnawing of the 
tongue for pain/ 

''Another point of view takes into account the 
nature and turpitude of sin. If^ as some men 
have said, sin is only the casting out of gross 
elements from a bad nature, then it does not 
deserve punishment, but reward. Or if sin is 
solely the result of helpless ignorance or inherited 
depravity, as is thought by some to be the case, 
then it merits not punishment, but pity. Or if it 
is merely the result of sudden surprises rather 
than of deliberate intentions, it would appear to 
merit neither endless nor severe punishment, but 
the mercy of an infinite God, and reasonably one 
may expect that some form of atonement would 
be provided for such transgressions. But, on the 
other hand, if sin is the voluntary doing of what 
conscience condemns, or the voluntary failure of 
doing what conscience requires, the case is mani- 
festly different. And if, in addition to this, there 
are clearness of vision and freedom of choice, then 
sin is not only an intelligent but a defiant dis- 
regard of God^s will, which, in the nature of 
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things^ is the greatest possible disturbance that 

could enter God^s empire. Such sin is, too, an act 

of treason against the wisest and most beneficent 

of governments, and imperils the highest good of 

every moral being in the universe. There is, 

therefore, the best of reasons for what Socrates 

once said to Plato: T^t may be God can forgive 

willful sin; but I do not see how he can; for I do 

not see how he ought.* 

'^ITow, whether sin is looked at from God^s 

relation to it or from its nature and turpitude, it 

seems to be as much of an infinite evil as anything 

can be; and if so, why does it not deserve just 
as infinite a retribution as an infinite God, in a 

world without end, can inflict upon it ? 

^The plea, as is well known, frequently is made 
that it is unreasonable to suppose that a punish- 
ment of any kind, light or severe, is to continue 
forever. Or, as the thought is sometimes ex- 
pressed, severe and endless suffering as a penalty 
for sins committed in a comparatively brief life- 
time is disproportionate and unjust. 

"From some points of view this seems to be a 

valid objection to the doctrine of endless punish- 

jnent; but, as a matter of fact, theie is no little 
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sophistry in the plausible way the objection is put 
before us. For is it not clear that, though the sin 
of Eden was quickly committed, its consequences 
are endless as time; indeed, endless as eternity? 
And may not this be equally true of every trans- 
gression of which men have been guilty ? Burglars 
sometimes work half a night to rob a bank, while 
a brutal and premeditated murder may be perpe- 
trated in five seconds. But does the law, in fixing 
the penalty, at all take into account the length of 
time consumed in committing the crime? Does 
not man's moral sense demand that the law shall 
proportion the penalty to the turpitude of the 
crime, whether committed in one minute or one 
year? Why, therefore, should not God's law do 
the same though especially taking into account^ 
as civil law usually does not, the clearness of 
light and freedom of choice possessed by the 
transgressor? Hence the moment an adequate 
punishment for sin against God's law, which is the 
greatest possible crime that can be committed in 
his universe, is acknowledged to be a necessity and 
that under certain conditions it also may be a 
necessity to continue that punishment in the life 
to come, which few who believe in immortality 
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now deny, then does it not follow that under 
certain conditions judicial machinery may be set 
in motion that it is perfectly rational and almost 
necessary to believe will never be stopped ? Must 
not this certainly be the case if the sinner con- 
tinues to sin in the future world ? 

"The matter of numbers is also sometimes 
brought into the discussion, and the affirmation is 
made that if, as some clergymen have said, the 
vast majority of human beings are to suffer for- 
ever in hell, then God's administration of affairs 
must be pronounced a stupendous failure. 

*T!n reply to this, two things are to be said: 
first, that according to the New Testament the 
righteous and the redeemed are to constitute a 
great multitude : 

And I say unto you, that many shall 
come from the east and the west, and 
shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven. 

And they sing a new song, saying. 
Worthy art thou to take the book, and to 
open the seals thereof: for thou wast 
slain, and didst purchase unto God with 
thy blood men of every tribe and tongue, 
and people^ and nation. 
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After these things I saw, and behold 
a great multitude, which no man could 
number, out of every nation, and of all 
tribes and peoples and tongues, standing 
before the throne of God and before the 
Lamb, arrayed in white robes, and pcilms 
in their hands. 

'^There are also announcements going to show 
that before the end of the present dispensation 
great multitudes are to acknowledge the Christian 
faith, and that entire nations will bow to the 
scepter of Christ. And there are intimations that 
among the redeemed will be many, great multi- 
tudes perhaps, who, not having had an opportunity 
of availing themselves of the offers of the gospel, 
or scarcely having enjoyed clearness of light or 
freedom of choice, will nevertheless be saved 
through the provisions of the atonement of Christ. 

^^ut how does this, some of you may ask, 
harmonize with the words of Jesus when speaking 
of the little flock, the narrow way, the straitened 
gate that leadeth unto life, of the few that find it, 
cr of the many called and the few chosen? 

^It will be seen, however, if the context of 
these passages is carefully studied, that they refer 
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primarily to the early history of Christianity and 
are an accurate statement of the facts then exist- 
ing. Only comparatively few during Christ^s 
lifetime entered on the narrow way; few were then 
chosen, and the flock was small. And, too, it 
should be borne in mind that the words ^many^ 
and ^f ew* are relative terms. Many cities have 
been destroyed by earthquakes and floods, but they 
are few as compared with the cities that have 
escaped such devastations. There are many 
criminals in our jails and prisons, but they are few 
as compared with those who are not there; and 
the hope of every Christian heart, a hope that is 
not destitute of Bible support, is that righteous 
and redeemed intelligences in the future world 
will outnumber those who are lost by as great 
majorities as those who are not imprisoned out- 
number those who are. It would seem, therefore, 
that the objection based upon numbers is not well 
established. But it should also be said that, even 
if those who are to suffer in the future should be 
more than the redeemed it would not prove that 
God's administration is a failure. It is as with 
civil governments, which are not failures because 
manjr criminals are sent to prison. Both divine 
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and civil governments, whether the number of 
criminals is few or many, are not failures if their 
subjects have clearness of light and freedom of 
choice, and if righteous laws are enacted and 
enforced. 

"And, too, the reason why men are to suffer 
in the future ought not to be overlooked. It will 
not be for trivial or unjust reasons, but because 
they have been unrighteous; because they have 
not improved their talents; because they have 
chosen darkness rather than light; because they 
have rejected Christ as the ideal of life, and 
because they have done under clearness of light 
and with freedom of choice what they knew they 
ought not to have done. Does not such a measure 
of guilt demand future and endless punishment, 
provided there is no repentance and reform ? 

"But perhaps at this point, better than at any 
other,^' continued Dr. Young, "we may consider 
one or two theories that are antagonistic to the 
one we are advocating. The first is the doctrine 
of the ultimate restoration of all intelligent beings 
to the favor of God and bliss of heaven. 

"Let it be admitted, say the advocates of this 
theory, that law and obligation must have a 
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penalty, that a violation of law must be followed 
by punishment, and that punishment under some 
circumstances must be severe, and that it may 
continue after death as long as the unrighteous 
soul sins, still are there not probabilities, over- 
whelmingly strong, that there will be repentance 
on part of all sooner or later, that the most 
obdurate sinner will finally confess his allegiance 
to God, be forgiven and received into heaven, and 
that divine authority and harmony will thus be 
established throughout the universe ? 

*^ow, while it is true that this doctrine in 
civilized lands and among those who believe in a 
future life and in future punishment has able 
defenders, still, after a little serious thinking, as 
it must be confessed, the theory is beset on both 
Scriptural and philosophical grounds with very 
weighty difficulties and objections. For instance, 
the infinite Friend of sinners, who by his death and 
sufferings tried to save all humanity, is represented 
as saying to the unrighteous on the day of judg- 
ment, ^Depart from me, ye cursed/ The word 
'cursed^ is a terrible imprecation, and implies the 
withdrawal of all hone of restoration from the un- 
rigbteous to whom it is spoken. And when it is 
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said by our Lord tkat those who are condemned 
shall depart into everlasting fire, and that 'the 
smoke of their torment shall ascend for ever and 
ever/ what ground is there for a belief in their 
restoration? 

*^or is there evidence or indication in any 
word spoken by the great Teacher, that hell was 
designed as a reformatory for those who enter it. 
In fact, a reformatory, in the nature of things, it 
can not be; hell is a place whose design is not to 
reform, but to chastise the guilty. And it is a 
wise observation of Edmund Burke, concurred 
in by those who have studied these problems the 
most carefully, that the infliction of a penalty for 
crime has not the slightest tendency to improve 
the character of the guilty. Criminals, after being 
in prison for twenty years or more, commit 
another crime, worse perhaps than any previous 
one, the very day or night after their release. 

^Tunishment not only fails to reform the 
vicious, but often increases their viciousness, in- 
tensifies their selfishness, their lustf ulness, and all 
their malignant passions. And more than this, 
misery and suffering in any form, whether acci- 
dental, consequential, or judicial, does not benefit a 
9 
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bad and depraved nature. When pestilence, earth- 
quakes, and other calamities fall upon cities, they 
become, owing to the behavior of the victims, al- 
most as terrible as hell itself. Ordinary restraints 
are thrown off; blasphemy, theft, lust, and murder 
are rife as never before. 

**0r, considering the subject from another 
point of view, one may well ask the following 
questions: If in this world, with all its induce- 
ments and invitations to righteousness, men turn 
from the offers of mercy and continue in their 
course of self-inflicted misery, and at length lie 
down and die in darkness and horror, what is the 
likelihood that they will be any better minded in 
a world to which they have been banished under 
the curse of God? Or what the likelihood that 
God will show mercy hereafter on some grander 
scale than he has done in the present life ? Or what 
the likelihood that in the future he will provide 
some more effective scheme of redemption than 
the one offered to men here and now? Or what 
the likelihood that, if the Holy Spirit can not in 
this world, where has stood the cross of Christ, 
win the unrighteous to the truth, that he will be 
able to do 80 in a place where the most hardened 
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criminals and outcasts are confined^ an abode of 
demons, a place without a gospel, without grace, 
without a chapel or chaplain ? Such a spot would 
seem rather to be the last one in the universe in 
which the reform of the unrighteous and vicious 
could be effected. 

*TBut there is still another objection to the 
theory of restoration that should be taken into ac- 
count, namely, the enslaving effect of sin and trans- 
gression upon human nature. There is an unre- 
pealable law that the course pursued by the un- 
righteous leads to greater unrighteousness, ending 
at length in complete alienation from all that is 
good, and in ultimate fixedness of character, and, 
so far as one can see, of destiny also; the longer 
this path of unrighteousness is walked in, the 
stronger become the probabilities that there will 
be no change; and hence the probabilities are 
every day increasing that the direction in which 
the transgressor is now going is the direction in 
which he will continue to go until his destiny is 
unalterably and forever fixed. 

'The wider the range of observation, the 
stronger will be the conviction that there is no 
despotism so absolute and tyrannical as that of 
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sinful habits. Though there are many assurances 
that if even very bad men wiU repent and become 
righteous they will find in God a Helper, a Eefuge, 
and a Friend. Yet the fact and peril remain that 
after a time the transgressor will have no dispo- 
sition to turn from his evil ways. Slavery to 
vice ultimately becomes so relentless and remorse- 
less that its victims will suffer and still continue 
in their wretchedness, though knowing that re- 
form would restore them to health and respecta- 
bility. To-day they resolve to do better, but to- 
morrow easily break their resolves. And after a 
while their confession is that they can not do as 
they know they ought. *Once a criminal always a 
criminaF is a maxim based upon general observa- 
tion. Teople do not persist in their vices be- 
cause they are not weary of them/ says Hazlitt, 
T)ut because they can not leave them off. It is the 
nature of vice to leave no resource but in itself.* 
^^And what adds to the dismay of these ex- 
periences is the fact that those who are the most 
self -composed, and the most indifferent to all re- 
ligious appeals, are not those who have sinned only 
a little but those who have sinned much, and are 
nearest the fatal line or have already crossed it. 
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'^ITor are there any rational grounds on wkich 
one can limit to our earthly life this tendency and 
progress in unrighteousness. There is nothing in 
death, as one of your speakers has shown, that 
can change one^s moral character, since death is no 
reform agency, but merely a cessation of all the 
bodily functions. If there is an immortal life, it 
inevitably must be a continuation of the tendencies 
and direction of the present one. 

"The vision, therefore, granted to John in 
Patmos, was such as from the nature of things, 
and from human nature, would be expected. The 
unrighteous are there from their own choice, and 
prefer to remain there, even if the portals of heaven 
were open to them. They are represented as in the 
greatest torment imaginable, but still stubbornly 
and by their own choice continue in their torment : 

** ^And the fourth poured out his bowl 
upon the sun; and it was given imto it 
to scorch men with fire. And men were 
scorched with great heat : and they blas- 
phemed the name of the Otoi which hath 
the power over these plagues; and they 
repented not to give him glory. 

" 'And the fifth poured out his bowl 
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upon the throne of the beast; and his 
kingdom was darkened; and they gnawed 
their tongues for pain, and they blas- 
phemed the Grod of heaven because of 
their pains and their sores; and they re- 
pented not of their works/ 

^^Since, therefore, iniquity has no tendency to 
cure iniquity, but increases it; since the penalty 
of unrighteousness is more unrighteousness and 
since punishment does not reform nor improve the 
character of the depraved, there would seem to be, 
in the nature of things and in human nature, not 
the slightest ground for hope that the un- 
righteous, who under the curse of God enter a 
world of punishment, will ever be restored and 
become citizens of the kingdom of heaven. 

*^ Another theory that has had not a few advo- 
cates is, that the unrighteous at death are to be 
annihilated. Those who adopt this view are 
orthodox to the extent that they acknowledge the 
turpitude of sin, and the improbability that those 
who have lived lives of iniquity, if under the curse 
of God they should be consigned to hell, ever would 
be restored; yet, on the other hand, they are 
unorthodox to the extent, that they believe 
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eternal life is the gift of God to the righteous 
only; that death therefore, will end all in ease of 
the unrighteous, and that the universe, at the 
death of the last depraved man, will be forever 
rid of all sin and all sinners. 

*Tf ow, while there are some things that com- 
mend this theory to favorable consideration, yet 
it is confronted by several very weighty objections. 
And, first, the Biblical argument gives very little 
if any support to the doctrine of annihilation. 
Every important advance in Biblical criticism Is 
not towards the annihilation of the human soul at 
death, but towards its unending consciousness. 
The weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth, and 
other like representations, mean not unconscious- 
ness, but an active mental condition capable of 
intense suffering. And, too, that almost startling 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus, whose design 
is to depict the condition of a selfish and sinful 
soul in the future world, is opposed in every par- 
ticular to the doctrine of annihilation. 

"And if it were God^s purpose to inflict the 
penalty of annihilation upon sinful human beings 
when they leave this world, why did he not do this 
in case of Satan and demons when long ago, 
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according to the teachings of the Scriptures, they 
were banished from heaven? God has disgraced 
those sinful and miserable beings and has greatly 
curbed their power, but as yet has shown no dis- 
position to touch their life. He will at length 
chain and confine them all in hell, but there is no 
intimation from any source that he ever will bring 
to an end their conscious existence. That dreadful 
throne of an endless life of misery, if we may 
judge from the teachings of the New Testament, 
must be occupied forever by Satan and demons, 
though they may forever wish to die. And if this 
is so, what reason, it may well be asked, can be 
given why human beings, in an endless future, will 
not suffer the same fate ? 

"Another weighty objection to annihilation is 
based upon what is known as the philosophical 
argument, which briefly is this, that what the 
intuitive beliefs of mankind report as true must 
be so; and, as every one knows, they report almost 
universally in favor of a conscious existence of the 
soul after death ; the conclusion, therefore, follows 
that there is such a future existence. 

"The old Persian was accustomed to say that 
the knowledge ot the common "p^o^le is a ray of 
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the wisdom of God. Guizot^s saying also is pro- 
foundly wise : ^There is a philosopher greater than 
Aristotle, Plato, Bacon, Pascal, Newton, and 
Kant; namely, Humanity.* The words of Auguste 
Nicolas, too, are forceful and suggestive: T.t an- 
nihilation follows death, how comes it that, in 
the heart of this universal destruction amid which 
we live, in this sepulcher of our mortal life where 
we are immured, the idea of our own immortal- 
ity has penetrated, rather has germinated and 
flourished ?* Nor does Nicolas by any means stand 
alone in his perplexity over this question. Among 
mental philosophers there scarcely can be found 
one who, if believing in immortality at all, teaches 
the annihilation of sinful souls at death. 

"Indeed, the prevailing opinion of this class 
of thinkers seems to be that the Creator has 
ordained that one of the properties of moral 
agency shall be immortality, and that, therefore, 
it is not irreverent to say, as things are now con- 
stituted, that it would be impossible for God to 
annihilate a free moral agent, even if from some 
points of view he desired to do so. 

"There is stUl another objection to annihila- 
tion that should not be overlooked, baaed uqqu 
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what is termed by theologians the moral argu- 
ment. The claim is that the effect of a given 
doctrine upon the character and conduct of men^ 
for good or ill, shows whether it is true or false. 

"There can be but little doubt that the fear of 
future retribution is, on the whole, a benefit to 
mankind. If the restraints that come from such 
fear were altogether removed, there is no question 
that the perils which now threaten society on 
account of evil doers would be greatly increased. 
Lord Bolingbroke, though of the infidel school, 
makes use of this language: ^The doctrine of 
rewards and punishments in a future state has so 
great a tendency to enforce the civil laws, and to 
restrain the vices of men, that while I can not 
decide for it on principles of natural theology, I 
will not decide against it on principles of good 
policy.' 

"And, too, there is no denying the fact that 
those Christian denominations that make the doc- 
trine of future life and future punishment a part 
of their creed have enrolled in their membership, 
through the influence of their teachings, hundreds 
ot men and women who had been notoriously bad, 
but who ever afterwards have leiiiaiQed upright in 
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ckaracter and conduct. On the other hand^ the 
creed of the annihilationist never has been known 
to reform a debased and vicious character. 

"An eminent writer on these subjects puts the 
case nearly in these words: Where is the man who 
can stand up and say^ I was a drunkard^ a 
gambler^ profane, licentious, a Sabbath-breaker^ 
and prayerless^ but I became an annihilationist, 
and instantly lost all relish for those vicious 
thiQgs ? Or, we may ask, where is to be found a 
young man or woman who, having been dissolute, 
can say, I was reformed by embracing the doctrine 
of annihilation ? Or what man, when contemplat- 
ing murder or suicide was ever arrested in his 
purpose by a belief in annihilation ? The tendency 
of this belief, in almost every case, is rather to 
destroy moral and religious obligation, and to land 
one on the bleak shores of hopelessness, where 
crime, violence and suicide, whenever suffering 
and trouble become in a measure severe, are not 
far oflf. The conclusion, therefore, is that a creed 
that is so fraught with peril to the human race 
can not be true. 

'TC'he last objection to annihilation, to which 
we call attention, grows out of nrh&t veaag 
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called its judicial bearings. A brief statement 
of the case is this : The ends of justice would be 
defeated^ especially in case of men steeped in 
iniquity, if they were annihilated at death. Such 
an end of existence would not in any sense be 
retributive punishment, but rather would be an 
escape from it. Though universal justice in view 
of the being against whom sin is committed, 
and in view of the awful character of sin, de- 
mands that the hope of an incorrigibly imright- 
eous man shall forever perish, it equally demands 
that the man himself shall not forever perish. 
Hence for an unrighteous man to flatter himself 
with the hope that death will end all, is a delusion 
and presumption that is second only to that which 
has led him to disobey (Jod and follow a life of sin. 
'T.t would seem, therefore, that the Scriptures 
and the human mind, including its intuitive 
beliefs and the demands of justice, unite in the 
affirmation that, though human consciousness has 
had a beginning, it wUl not have an end at death, 
and may never have an end. 

^^We have now considered the theory of restora- 

ijomsm^ also that of annihilationism, which brings 

us to the hat of these unorttodox views, one that 
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of late appears to be gaining considerable head- 
way, though it is by no means of recent origin, 
called destructionism or extinctionism. Its advo- 
cates, feeling that there is little or no Biblical 
or rational ground for either restoration or anni- 
hilation, contend, nevertheless, that while the 
unrighteous are to suffer after death, there will 
follow a gradual loss of the different faculties and 
powers of the mind, and later those powers will 
pass into a state of hopeless idiocy closely border- 
ing on unconsciousness, — a state in which pain, 
remorse, the sense of guilt and shame, will no 
longer be felt. Into this fatal sleep, Satan, 
demons, and wicked men will fall, and then forget 
to tempt and trouble the good, even feeling no 
temptation themselves, and so at length there will 
reign in hell the silence of helpless imbeciles, 
a silence that shall be unbroken forever. This 
idiocy, or torpidity, may result either from the 
application of external agencies, such as the fire 
that is not quenched and the worm that dieth not, 
or it may result from the deadening effects of sin, 
or from certain normal tendencies in the soul 
itself. 

^Uo doubt those who advance this theory mean 
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well for the race; they would shield the un- 
righteous from endless suffering, and have only 
the monument of sin remain in the universe — ^a 
graveyard of the souFs consciousness, where the 
friends of the lost could visit, instead of there 
being a prison filled with miserable beings whose 
moanings and sufferings might disturb the repose 
of heaven. 

*^But, however satisfactory in some respects 
this theory may seem it certainly is not supported 
by the trend of Bible teaching, and its philo- 
sophical support is very greatly diminished if we 
carefully distinguish between the effects of sin 
upon the physical body and upon the mental 
powers. While sin often results in an impairment 
or disease that injures and sometimes destroys 
the tissues of the body and cells of the brain, yet 
there are reasons for supposing that the activities 
of the soul itself are not in the least diminished. 
The probabilities are that an imrighteous man in 
the future world will retain all his inclinations to 
continue in vice, and that when the resurrection 
body is received he will have unabated and ever- 
increasing desire and power to sin, though re- 
strained in his opportunities. A lustful and 
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passionate man is no less lustful^ though his 
physical organism is rapidly passing into decay; a 
murderer is no less a murderer^ though his arm is 
so palsied that he can not strike the intended blow. 

"The history of Satan, too, may throw a 
measure of light upon the thought before us. He 
is under restraint, but his inclination and power 
to sin appear to remain in full force. Centuries 
have passed since his fall, yet his energy and 
malignancy appear just as great to-day as when 
first he was banished from heaven. 

"And, therefore, the probabilities are, that 
could one look upon the abode of the unrighteous 
they would not be seen composing themselves for 
eternal rest or sleep, but would be suffering an 
aflBiction that would never permit of sleep ; all the 
powers of the undying soul in the resurrection 
body growing more and more sensitive and active 
as eternity rolls on. Greed will remain, lust will 
remain, and with an ever-increasing intensity, but 
the ability to gratify the greed and lust will be 
gone. An implacable hatred of good things will 
remain incessantly active, but the ability to do 
any harm will be at an end. Scales will fall from 
eyes that had been partially blinded, and the 
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power of looking backward and of looking forward 
will be immensely increased, but in that sweep of 
vision there will be seen nothing anyhere that will 
awaken the slightest emotion of joy. There will 
be a burning remorse in view of the past, but no 
real sorrow; eyes will be as dry as a parched 
desert; there will be the intensest desire for things 
once enjoyed, but a hopeless despair will seize the 
lost soul, because it will know that nothing that 
can give joy ever again will come within its reach. 

^^N"ow, my friends, I have tried to be perfectly 
candid in my study and presentation of this sub- 
ject, yet I confess to you that I am unable to see 
the slightest ground of hope that the unrighteous, 
who have remained unrighteous for a long time, 
and who pass into the future life unchanged, can 
escape future and endless punishment, either 
through restoration, annihilation, or an eternal 
sleep. On Biblical and rational grounds I can see 
nothing for the incorrigibly depraved and un- 
righteous man but endless transgression, endless 
consequential suffering, and endless legal punish- 
ment at the hands of a kind and merciful, but just 
and righteous Lawgiver and Executioner. 

*^ut there is one other question,'' continued 
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Dr. Young, ^^that perhaps some of you would like 
to have answered, namely: Why is it necessary to 
insist that God shall raise his own arm against 
the unrighteous ? Would not the ends of justice 
be equally well met if he should leave the imright- 
eous to sujQEer only the normal consequences of 
their transgressions ? 

"From some points of view an affirmative 
answer could be given. One objection to such an 
answer is, however, that Bible revelation points 
in another direction, leaving a strong impression 
upon the mind of the reader that the future 
punishment of the unrighteous is not merely the 
voice of a guilty conscience, or some other natural 
sequence of guilt, but an affliction that is ordered 
for the first time as the scenes of the judgment- 
day are brought to a close. And, too, if one may 
judge of the divine administration by a study of 
that which is human, the fundamental principles 
being doubtless the same, there must be a penalty 
for unrighteousness other than what is normal or 
consequential. 

^^While it is true that sin is followed by feel- 
ings of guilt, and sometimes by inexpressible 
anguish, still those feelings do not constitute what 
10 
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is called legal punishment or retributive justice. 
Though a murderer is sometimes terrified almost 
into insanity as he thinks of his crime and its 
consequences, still that does not satisfy the legal 
requirements; not until the murderer is im- 
prisoned or hanged is the law, as we say, satisfied. 
Society always has demanded that great crimes 
committed under clear light and with freedom of 
choice, shall receive a just and even severe legal 
punishment in addition to remorge of conscience, 
however intense that may be. 

^^Though it is a dreadful experience for a 
guilty mind to come down on itself with a flood 
of woeful condemnations; or to have grief for 
transgression wring with anguish the soul of the 
guilty hour after hour and year after year as it 
realizes more and more its outcast, helpless, and 
miserable condition; or to have conscience with 
pitiless remorse gnaw the heart like a vulture, and 
sting it like a serpent, — these are terrible enough 
experiences — ^but if these sufferings are only the 
normal consequences of unrighteousness they are 
not legal punishment, which from the nature of 
the case must be, as already stated, a direct inflic- 
tion of pain independent of anything normal or 
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consequential. And if this is so, there is but one 
being who has ordained that punishment; but one 
being who, directly or indirectly, can inflict it; 
that being is God. And that punishment, for 
aught we know, may be incomparably worse than 
anything ever experienced in the present lif e.^^ 

At this point, Dr. Clarke, who had been quite 
restless for several minutes, could restrain himself 
no longer, and with an enforced smile, and in a 
voice loud enough to be heard by nearly every one 
present said, ^If God is to punish my fellow-men, 
or allow them to be punished in hell, I will go 
there too, that I may suffer with them.^' 

Dr. Young hesitated for a moment; he was un- 
decided whether or not to continue his reading 
without appearing to notice this discourteous inter- 
ruption of Dr. Clarke, but thinking that silence on 
his part might be misinterpreted, he quietly re- 
plied : "There certainly is a seeming magnanimity 
in what Dr. Clarke has just said, but since he 
may not be permitted to go there and offer his 
sympathy in person, why will he not avail himself 
of an opportunity near by to put his philanthropic 
plea to an immediate test ? 

'In our State prison there are several men 
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who are undergoing a life sentence. Some of them 
have had a hard struggle; others poor advantages; 
all have plenty of excuses. There they are toiling 
day after day with the prospect of an ever- 
increasing dreariness stretched out before them 
as long as they live. N*ow, since Dr. Clarke can 
not go to hell to sympathize with the lost and 
share their sufferings, why is he not willing to do 
the next best, go to prison, put on the prisoner's 
garb, and share the lot of those unfortunate 
inmates? Why should he be willing to sleep in 
a better bed than they have ? Why should he eat 
better food than what is provided for these poor, 
unfortunate fellow-men of his, who are denied all 
luxuries, many comforts, and the liberty to go and 
come when they please. And there are others, 
too, who are out of prison, but destitute of every 
comfort, and not through their fault at all. Why 
does not Dr. Clarke sell what he has and give the 
money he receives to the suffering poor?'' 

To these questions Dr. Clarke, who was mani- 
festly nettled, replied that "the cases are not 
parallel." But when asked by Dr. Young to point 
out the essential difference, he seemed for two or 
tiiree minutes, in his attempt, to be merely beating 
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a bush. He ended his rambling talk with this 
question, *' Where is hell, anyway?^* 

"My inability to answer your question/' re- 
sumed Dr. Young, **does not affect the existence 
of the place itself. I can not tell where heaven 
is, but that does not settle the question whether or 
not there is one. I do not know where in the 
planetary system our earth is-how near or far 
from the center of the universe, nor in what 
direction it is now moving, nor what are the 
bounds of space. But this ignorance of mine has 
nothing to do with the facts in the case. And 
until I can locate the earth, is it hardly fair to 
insist that I shall give the precise location of 
helir 

As Dr. Young was making these statements. 
Dr. Clarke became somewhat redder in the face, 
and made this one more venture : "As the essayist 
of the evening has been so ready to answer our 
other questions, we ask one more : How can God, 
or any of his creatures, be happy in heaven, know- 
ing that there are lost and suffering souls in hell, 
and that they are to remain there forever ?** 

Dr. Young, still remaining perfectly self- 
possessed, replied: ^T. am very glad Dr. Clarke has 
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asked this question, because it enables me to 
continue the reading of my paper. I was just on 
the point of considering the thought involved in 
his question when the interruption took place, 
though I will first recall a thought or two that Dr. 
Clarke seems to have failed to hear or has for- 
gotten. 

^The happiness of God, it should be borne 
in mind, depends upon his always doing what is 
best, more than it does upon anything else, though 
it is not an easy thing for men like ourselves to 
determine under all circumstances what is best. 
Since, therefore, God must always do what is best 
or be miserable, and since he did not prevent sin 
originally, and does not prevent it now, and does 
not always prevent its terrible consequences, and 
since he does not prevent the conscience from 
being armed with scorpions, nor prevent the 
memory from being stored with furies, what 
evidence have we for supposing that it will not be 
best in the future for him to allow wicked men 
to sin and to reap the bitterness, pain, and punish- 
ment that follow transgression? 

^^Or, as Dr. Edwards puts the case, If God may 
without injury to his government permit a 
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creature to fall into sin to-day and punish him 
for it, why may he not do the same to-morrow, 
and so on through every day or period of exist- 
ence?' When it is once admitted that it is best 
to punish the incorrigible and impenitent sinner 
in the future, then it must be admitted that, 
under certain conditions, it may be best to con- 
tinue the punishment generation after genera- 
tion, century after century, and chiliad after 
chiliad; and, this being the case, the prospect for 
the unrighteous is dark as midnight, for it may 
be best for this punishment to go on for ever and 
ever. 

"And as to what God ought or ought not to 
do, or as to what is or is not best, let ufi not 
deceive ourselves. We learn, not from the Bible 
alone, but from the nature of things as well, and 
from the known administration of universal 
affairs, that though God is love, his fire, when one 
ib exposed to it, never forgets to burn; that the 
water he has created, when one falls into it and 
sinks, never forgets to drown, and that no trans- 
gressor, however clever he may be, can violate 
divine law and escape detection. 

"And more than this, so far as one can judge, 
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God would be the most miserable of beings if 
fire, except by his miraculous interposition, should 
forget to bum those who are exposed to it, or if 
the water he has created should forget to drown 
the one who sinks into it, or if his law should 
forget its purpose and allow incorrigible trans- 
gressors to pass on without detection or punish- 
ment. 

'^And does not this principle apply to broad- 
minded and wise men, as well as to God ? That is, 
when men can look upon the punishment of a 
transgressor as being better than his escape, do 
they not regard it not only with complacency, but 
with satisfaction? It is the escape of the trans- 
gressor that would disturb and measurably distress 
a wise man, and his distress would be in propor- 
tion to his wisdom. Every one, except anarchists 
and the most ignorant, is conscious of a degree 
of gratification and downright satisfaction when a 
notorious criminal is under arrest and suffering a 
just punishment. Mob-law executions are not 
usually followed by remorse of conscience, and 
this is doubtless because the mob is convinced 
that the punishment inflicted, though illegal, is 
merited^ and it makes no difference how long the 
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punishment is continued, provided it is thought 
to be just and best; life is often felt to end too 
soon, under punishment, if the criminal has shown 
himself unfeeling, brutal, and impenitent. 

"A saying of Aristotle, whose keenness as a 
philosopher even our most liberal friends scarcely 
venture to question, though seemingly severe, 
is certainly wise: *We must,' he says, Tdc pained 
when the wicked do not suffer, as well as when the 
righteous are not rewarded/ 

'^Or, take an extreme case, that of a redeemed 
mother and lost son. Just in proportion as that 
mother is holy and wise wiU she be satisfied with, 
and even rejoice in, God's administration, though 
it is her son instead of the son of some other 
mother who is suffering. It will not please her 
in the future to have her son escape from a 
punishment that ought to be inflicted, anywhere 
near as much as it will to have him suffer the 
infliction of a punishment that, all things con- 
sidered, is best, whether it is consequential or 
legal, temporal or eternal. 

^T. am aware that the advocates of universal 
blessedness are accustomed to say that God is 
infinite and will contrive in the future world some 
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means by which to save the righteous mother's 
wayward son. But if infinite wisdom can do this, 
why has it not contrived some means by which to 
save that son in the present world ? And if God's 
wisdom is infinite, how do we know that he will 
not be able to secure and complete the happiness 
of a sanctified and wise mother, though her son 
is suffering punishment, especially if that punish- 
ment, all things considered, is best? The one task 
would scarcely be more difl5cult than the other. 

"And it also should be borne in mind that 
there is infinite joy in the heart of God, even 
though there is intense suffering in the world and 
the universe. And, too, no one has walked among 
men whose joy was so supreme as that of Christ, 
though no one ever has been so sympathetic, nor 
has known the sufferings of the world more thor- 
oughly than he. 

^Indeed, the minor strain that entered the 
universe in anticipation or in consequence of sin, 
we may be sure, has been provided for, and 
perhaps the highest type of joy can not be ex- 
perienced unless the minor strain shall be 
heard/' 

At this point. Dr. Young, looking with un- 
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feigned solicitude upon some of those who were 
listening to him, was in doubt whether to read 
the hortatory conclusion held in his hand or to 
close at once with the usual expression of grati- 
tude for the attention his paper had received. But 
his hesitation lasted only for a moment. He felt 
that some of his hearers were in spiritual peril. 
He was especially solicitous for his friend and 
neighbor. Dr. Clarke, who at one time had been an 
active and sincere Christian, but of late was mani- 
festing anything but a Christlike spirit. His 
professional services were no longer given to the 
poor as formerly; in some cases he had forced his 
patients to morf^age their property to secure pay- 
ment for their indebtedness, and then had fore- 
closed leaving them homeless; all of which was 
quite inconsistent with his declaration that he 
desired to give up everything and go to hell to 
suffer with his poor fellow-creatures who had been 
sent there. And, as has often been the case with 
others, these un-Christian practices of the Doctor 
had followed in quick succession the beginning of 
his skepticism; and it is extremely doubtful if 
skepticism in any of its forms ever improves in 
the least the moral integrity, or ever diminishes 
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the selfishness, of the one who embraces it. Dr. 
Young, knowing all this, felt that he had a duty 
to perform, and, following the path of his early 
Methodist training, closed his paper with an ear- 
nest appeal. This is what he said : 

"When Marie Antoinette passed to her bridal 
in Paris, as we are told, the blind, halt, maimed, 
and the like, were all carefully kept out of the 
way lest their appearance should mar the joyous- 
ness of her reception. Has it ever occurred to us, 
my friends, that we are inclined to do essentially 
the same thing ? Do we not find ourselves remov* 
ing from our creed whatever is disagreeable, and, 
without careful regard for facts, do we not will- 
fully make our beliefs conform to our desires? 
'Give me the creed of a man,* says Emerison, 'and 
I will tell you what he will say;' he might have 
added, and what he will do. 

'Is it not, therefore, possible, if some of our 
neighbors continue in their non-belief and sinful 
practices, that they will wake some time from 
their self-imposed delusions and slumbers, as did 
the unhappy Antoinette, and be forced to drink 
to the dregs, as she did, a cup of bitterness and 
disappointment ? 
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"Scherer recommends amusement as a clever 
deceit by which one can avoid permanent com- 
panionship with realities that are too disagreeable 
for one^s comfort. Are we not in danger of 
following this recommendation, seeking some 
diversion simply to silence religious convictions, 
and thus stop our ears to the eternal truth of 
things? Let it not be forgotten that, though we 
are called creatures of a day, we are nevertheless 
amenable to a rigorous administration, as the 
experiences of life constantly prove to us. Should 
we not, therefore, heed with profoundest respect 
the inexorable laws of the universe, since they 
have the advantage and sometimes unexpectedly 
take it? 

'^Our Lord, as you remember, spoke of his 
second coming in these words : 

" ^And as it came to pass in the days 
of N"oah, even so shall it be also in the 
days of the Son of man. They ate, they 
drank, they married, they were given in 
marriage, until the day that N"oah entered 
into the ark, and the flood came, and de- 
stroyed them all. Likewise even as it 
came to pass in the days of Lot; they ate, 
they drajok, they bought, they sold, they 
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planted, they builded ; but in the day that 
Lot went out from Sodom it rained fire 
and brimstone from heaven, and de- 
stroyed them all : after the same manner 
shall it be in the day that the Son of man 
is revealed/ 

^*When N*oah announced the coming of the flood, 
clergymen and professors of theology, if at that 
time there were such, scoffed and said, TUEen are 
God's children; he will not drown his own off- 
spring; there will be no flood/ But there was, and 
men were drowned. 

"Sodom was destroyed, so was Pompeii, and of 
late St. Pierre, though their inhabitants felt no 
fear until the day they were ingulfed in fire and 
ashes. But for our knowledge of these and other 
disasters, we should have pronounced them impos- 
sible. We should have said they are too sudden 
and relentless! But thus shall it be, said our 
Lord, when the Son of man shall be revealed. 

"Therefore by gigantic efforts, if need be, we 

should rid ourselves of all sophistries and reckon 

upon the awful possibilities that, in a future world, 

may overtake those who remain impenitent and 

unrighteous. 
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'It is my belief/' continued Dr. Young, "that 
the goodness of God is unquestionable and im- 
measurable; but it is also no less my belief that 
it is not safe for one to come near the cataract, 
where the feet may slide at any moment, and 
where there is no guy nor balance-pole to arrest 
the fall. However good God is, he is not careful 
to prevent a heedless man from meeting accident 
or death. God is our Father, but the facts of 
history and providence show that he is different 
from a human father. 

" ^Would a father on earth,' asks a writer on 
these subjects, ^consign his children to poverty, 
shame, sickness, loss of reason, and death, at- 
tended with the most afflicting circumstances? 
Would a father on earth choose to plunge his 
children into the ocean, and leave them to the 
mercy of the tempest? Would he set a child's 
house on fire while he was buried in soft slumber, 
and consume him in the flames ?' 

"Certainly not, would be the reply. And yet 
by the permission of God these things continually 
are taking place. Men lose their poise and women 
faint at the sight of blood and suffering that God 
every day and every hour calmly beholds without 
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raising a hand to prevent. It is true that one can 
see in the universe a general good will and 
munificent intention, but it is just as true that, 
whichever way one looks, one is confronted with 
that which shows an unflinching purpose on God^s 
part to carry out a preordained plan and enforce 
a code of laws, though myriads of sensitive 
creatures are mercilessly sacrificed. Nations that 
have walked in ways of righteousness, as Matthew 
Arnold puts the case, have found that, as a rule, 
to righteousness belongs happiness, and that 
righteousness is an everlasting foundation. But 
nations that have walked in the ways of un- 
righteousness have seen sooner or later the sword 
of vengeance glittering in the air. This is no 
accident, but the ordering of a wise though severe 
Euler, and is no more certain of cities and empires 
than it is of men. 

^'And while it is true that, amid all the perils 
that beset us early and late, and amid all that 
is seen and all that is unseen, there is heard, 
from the heavens above and from the earth 
beneath, and in the soul of man, and from the 
everlasting soul of things, the tender and pathetic 
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entreaty of a Father asking every sorrowing chUd 
among us to look up and sin no more; still, if men 
will not look up, and if they continue to do what 
conscience condemns, and will not do what con- 
science requires, God's tenderness will avail 
nothing. Our knowledge of science and philos- 
ophy, our daily experience, our familiarity with 
the constitution and administration of universal 
affairs, ought hy this time to make it easy for us 
to believe that it is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God, and that *God is not 
mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. For he that soweth unto his own 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he 
that soweth unto the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 
eternal life/ 

"And, my friends, we are taught that there is 
but one method of escape for the transgressor; it 
is through heartfelt penitence, implicit obedience, 
and divine faith. Professor Tyndall, speaking of 
God's method as seen in the physical universe, 
bays : The inscrutable power, at once terrible and 
beneficent, is to be propitiated by knowledge and 
action, shaped and illuminated by that knowledge/ 
11 
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'^Christian theology likewise announces that the 
inscrutable power at once terrible and beneficent 
must also be propitiated by action, by righteous 
conduct, and by such faith in Christ as will lead 
io a complete self -surrender of our wills to his. 
Since, therefore, from these requirements, as I 
have just said, there seems to be no possible 
escape, why contend against them any longer? 
Contention is sure to end in our defeat and sor-. 
row.^' 

As Dr. Young finished this appeal, there was 
not an inattentive listener in the hall. It was not 
altogether the thought, nor the logical arrange- 
ment, nor the rhetorical expression, but the man- 
ner of the speaker that had riveted attention. His 
earnestness, his profound interest in the personal 
well being of his friends and neighbors, his 
unwavering conviction that what he had said was 
the truth and the whole truth so far as he had 
time to utter it, and nothing but the truth, were 
what gave to him in a measure, and in spite of some 
rhetorical blemishes in his paper, the dignity and 
impressiveness of the old Jehovah prophets. 

Every one expected that the skeptical Dr. 
Clarke would make some sort of a reply; but, 
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instead, he remained silent, with his eyes riveted 
upon the floor. Thoughts of other days, when, 
with simple faith, he had accepted the revelations 
ol the Word of God and had led a Christlike and 
joyous life, flooded his memory. And he was 
saying to himself, 'T)r. Young may be right for 
aught I know; if he is, I am entirely wrong in my 
thought and in my life.'* The Doctor's conscience, 
too, was at work, and he realized, for the first 
time in many months, that he was a sinner, that his 
soul was in great and eternal danger, and that, un- 
less there should be an immediate reform, his case 
soon would be hopeless. Others present began 
also to feel distressed in view of their careless, 
selfish, and sinful lives. The president seemed for 
once to forget his own self-importance, realizing 
his insignificance as the shadow of eternal and 
infinite things passed before him. 

Lawyer Hosford, who always did and said the 
right thing, rose and spoke thus : 'Ttfr. President, 
it seems to me that the words we have heard this 
evening are God's eternal and solemn truth. 1 
confess that the thought of my own responsibility 
to God never has been so profoundly impressed 
upon me as it is at this very moment" And then. 
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with a voice trembling with emotion, he added, "I 
hope that Dr. Young will consent to close this 
meeting with a prayer for each one of us that 
God^s love, which has followed us from our earliest 
moments until now, and his severity, which justly 
will entail pain and sorrow if we remain willfully 
disobedient, may lead us henceforth to be his 
devout and faithful children.'^ 

The president, turning to Dr. Young, made 
the request desired by Mr. Hosford. Almost 
unconsciously every one present following the lead 
of Mr. Hosford, either kneeled or devoutly closed 
the eyes and bowed the head during the prayer. 

Dr. Young was fully equal to the occasion. 
His prayer was an earnest and sincere entreaty 
for God^s forgiveness and mercy. Before it was 
finished, tears were in the eyes of nearly every 
one present, and the responsive ^'Amen'* was 
heard on the lips of those from whom such 
expressions would be least expected. Instead of 
the ordinary vote to adjourn, the meeting was 
closed with the apostolic benediction. 

Eeally a revival of Christianity had begun. 

The entire town was soon moved, and, for months, 

social and j^olitical discussions gave way almost 
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entirely to special religious meetings and to per- 
sonal Christian effort throughout the entire com- 
munity. 

When will men learn that it is God^s truth in 
its fullness, as revealed in the Sacred Scriptures, 
that must reform the world, if it ever is reformed, 
and make it what Christ desired it should be? 
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